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THE man who sets out to-day on the perilous adventure of 
trying to teach the world to play golf, has quite a different task 
before him from him who wrote at the time of the publication 
of the Badminton Golf volume and the like truly valuable 
works, At that time it so happened that there were in the 
world an immense number of golfing infants, infants incapable 
of understanding the first step alone. They had to be taught to 
walk ab initio. Now, a good many years later, those who were 
in arms then have learned to toddle. They have toddled, with 
many a disastrous fall in hazardous places, over a good portion 
of the vale of tears of which the golfer’s path in life is composed, 
and the teacher in the school of secondary education at which 
we now have arrived has to expound doctrines more advanced 
than those which were suited to the infant school. There is 
another point. When the ‘ Badminton’ and so on were written 
there were hardly any professional players in England. All 
those, I think, that endeavoured the hard task of conveying 
some information to the tiro golfer by the deceitful medium 
of written words, confessed with one accord that the game was 
far better learnt by a pious imitation of the best examples, 
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always provided there were such examples to be found. But 
at the moment of that writing, these examples were very far to 
seek south of the Tweed, and primarily it was to the many that 
had not this great advantage that the scribblings of all the 
scribes addressed themselves. They said frankly that the 
personal teaching was better than all the written instruction in 
the world. But the personal teaching was not to be had. 
Now we have changed all that, and professional instructors 
and examplars are almost as many in England as in Scotland 
—perhaps many more. No golfer, to speak in a rough and 
ready way, is at a loss to find good examples. Moreover, those 
who were in the first phase of golfing infancy then have a formed 
style now. It is to those whose style is formed that the writer 
of to-day has to address himself, though it is a style that has 
been evilly formed enough, it may be, by the lessons of the 
writers of yesterday—let that pass. It is too late to remodel a 
style, and the best that can be hoped of to-day’s lessons is to 
improve a style already formed and to put some polishing 
touches to the style and the execution by the suggestion of a 
few hints that do not come within the curriculum of the 
primary education. 

The average golfer is a man of remarkably little guile, and 
chiefly it is by giving him certain hints in the direction of 
greater wiliness and guilefulness that written words can 
hope to help him. One of the greatest torments to the golfer 
of the less skilful classes, and relatively a far more severe trouble 
to him than to the golfer who is a master of his craft, is an adverse 
or a cross breeze of wind, and the reason that the golfer of the 
more skilled kind finds this enemy of his peace so much less 
troublesome, is far more than he is cleverer, wilier in circum- 
venting the wind, than that he has any particular tricks of 
muscle at command to obviate its ill effects. That there are 
tricks of muscle and swing is not to be denied, but they are 
not very difficult of acquirement when the need of acquiring 
them is pointed out. But also there are other tricks of a simplicity 
so obvious that they scarcely deserve that none too honourable 
name. It does not require a deal of golfing knowledge or art 
to realise that if the ball be teed high it will fly high, and if 
teed low it will fly low—that is presuming it is hit somewhat 
similarly. Also it is obvious that a high ball will go far down 
wind and that a low ball is best adapted for travel against a 
wind blowing in its, or in its driver’s, teeth. These are obser- 
vations so obvious that the pen almost blushes as it writes them, 
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but they are points which the indifferent golfer often honours 
by neglecting. 

Then again, it is not so much a matter of golf as of 
common sense that if the wind be blowing across the line of 
play from the right your ball will find less direct opposition 
from the wind if you tee it on the right corner of the tee than 
on the left, and ‘ contrariwise’ if the wind be blowing from the 
left. It does not need to be a champion golfer nor a champion 
navigator to realise the value of getting a point or two to wind- 
ward. But its value often is forgotten at golf. These are the 
simplest methods in which a golfer dodges, or obtains help 
from, the wind. There are others that are less apparent 
perhaps, yet which ought to be apparent, and which only 
require to be made apparent to be put in practice. When the 
wind blows across from the right of the line in which it is 
_ wished to drive the ball, then the longest possible ball is driven 
with a slight curve from right to left, that is to say, with a 
slight pull. There is a detail with regard to this driving down 
and against the wind that seldom is considered by the golfer 
who is guileless, and that is that not only does the down-wind 
ball carry a great deal farther than the against-wind ball, but 
also that it runs a great deal farther after pitching ; and this 
very much longer run is not merely the result of the wind 
pushing it along from behind. The wind has its effect, of 
course, in this way, but it has another and a greater effect in 
another way. When a ball driven against the wind, at a 
medium trajectory, has done about all that it is able to do, in 
virtue of the initial velocity given it, to fight its way onward 
through the opposing air, then, with its force spent, it falls 
almost vertically. If the wind be very high, the ball will come 
backwards many yards towards the point whence it was driven 
before it touches the ground, but we are supposing (at least I 
will ask you to suppose) the case of medium trajectory of drive 
and of medium force of wind. Well, it is obvious and generally 
understood that if an object falls vertically it does not have 
much inclination to go forward on the rebound, On the other 
hand, the ball that is driven down wind is carried on and on, 
after the initial energy is well-nigh spent, the wind pushing it 
forward, but yielding gradually to the persistent force of 
gravity, with the result that the ball comes to the ground at 
last with a very slanting direction, which gives it the tendency 
to bound on, after touching ground, in the direction which is 
indicated by the axiom that the angle of reflection is equal to 
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the angle of incidence. We soon shall be in bunkers if we 
begin to use these long words, but the point that I want to 
impress is that the ball played against the wind will fall 
vertically and therefore dead (using the word in a comparative 
sense), whereas the ball played down wind is desperately 
inclined to run. I want to make this point strongly now, 
because I want to make a strong use of it by-and-by. But for 
the present I only want to say this about it, that with the wind 
blowing across the direction line from the right you will get 
your longest ball with a pull—from the left, with a slice. It has 
been said already. No matter. Slicing is so easy that it hardly 
seems worth while telling a man how to do it. It comes 
naturally to him, like sin. But supposing him to have any 
inhumanly unnatural bias to virtue, and to straight-driving, it 
may be as well to tell him that he must hit the ball with a little 
indrawing of the arms across the body, so as to make the head. 
of the club come across the ball at the moment of impact, pre- 
cisely in the same fashion as the face of a racquet or tennis bat 
is brought across the racquet or tennis ball to put on spin. It 
is not good to exaggerate the slice. You want just a little of it 
on, so as to let the ball come round kindly and gently with the 
wind helping it along at the end of its flight. It is well worth 
while to get a command of this stroke for another reason. I 
cannot tell you why it is so (although I think I know why, I 
should get into fatal trouble if I went off the course to try to 
explain it), but I know of a certainty the fact, that if you cut or 
slice a ball in this way it will rise much quicker off the club 
than if hit in the straightforward way, with the club following 
right on through the ball ; and the practical value of that fact 
to the golfer is that the stroke may be used with very good 
effect from behind a hill. You will often see a finished player 
take his brassey and cut the ball up over a hill with it where the 
hill was so close in front that the less skilled man would have 
taken an iron in order to get the requisite loft ; and again there 
is more in it than this. With the cut-stroke, the ball, when it 
gets well into the air, will begin to curve from left to right. 
Therefore, in order that the ball may finish in the proper line, 
you may—indeed you must—start it rather to the left of the 
proper line, and this permission, or compulsion, to start its flight 
a little to the left, means that you get a little more distance 
between your club-head at the moment of impact, and the top 
of the hill, in which the ball has so much the more time to rise. 
It may seem that the difference in distance between the ball 
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and the crest of the hill straight in front, and the ball and 
the crest of the hill, six feet, say, to the left, is very little, but 
it is enough to make a big difference to the ease in getting 
the ball to rise. It is a difference that is not to be reckoned 
absolutely, but in proportion to the distance between the ball 
and the hill’s crest, and it will be found that six feet bears a 
very large proportion to the distance of a fairly good lying ball 
from any hill-top which it is difficult to get the ball to rise. Of 
course, if a ball so situated do not lie well, fizesse is of no value. 
You are driven, perforce, to strong measures, strong words and 
iron clubs, and if you ‘cannot dig’ your case is parlous. The 
cut on the ball, by which it gets the curve in its flight, is applied 
ultimately by bringing the face of the club across the ball, as — 
said, and no doubt there are various ways in which this may be 
done, but it is possible to indicate one that seems the easiest. If 
you advance the right foot more than in your ordinary stance, 
stand more facing towards the line in which you mean to drive, 
and do most of the work of the swing with the left hand—lI 
mean grip a good deal tighter during the swing with the left 
hand than with the right—these arrangements of the mechanism 
will help you, I think, to get the kind of stroke you want, that 
is to say, to bring the club-face across the ball. The arms 
should be thrown well out from the body as the swing begins 
to come down, then drawn rather inwards across it, as the 
club-head comes to the ball. 

What horridly inadequate things are words to express 
meanings! This is a reflection common alike in a bunker, and 
when one wants to explain to the uninitiated one of the 
subtleties. It has been bad enough trying to say something 
intelligible about the cut stroke. The difficulty is much greater 
when one comes to attempt any description of the pull. The 
pull is the reverse of the slice. You should, therefore, to 
accomplish it, do most things differently from the methods for 
the slice. For the pull you will have your right foot behind, 
rather than before, its normal position for the ordinary drive. 
You will grip tighter with the right hand than with the left, 
and you will face just slightly less towards your direction line 
than in the straightforward stroke. No doubt for the pull 
you require to have the club-head travelling, at the moment of 
impact, across the ball, just as in the sliced stroke, only in the 
opposite direction, but it is a subtler business altogether, both 
to do and explain. You want to have your arms well out 
away from you at the moment of striking, not coming in 
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towards the body, as in the slice stroke. I1 is a flatter stroke, 
too, with the club coming more away from behind the back 
and not so much down from above the shoulder as in the other 
stroke. The club head wants to come to the ball rather with 
the circular motion of a scythe when a man is mowing. Then, 
at the moment that the club head meets the ball, there is a 
little turn over of the club face given by a slight turn over of 
the right hand, so as to bring the back of the hand uppermost. 
All this, I know sounds fearfully difficult and complicated, and 
of course it is not easy. But the stroke comes to one with 
practice and a little attention. You begin at length to /ee/ 
that you are getting the idea of it—of the flat circular sweep 
and the turn over of the right hand just at the psychological 
moment. When you do get the feeling, then you will say it 
was worth all the pains. There is a delight and a sense of 
mastery. The value of the stroke is great. You can use it not 
only for getting the pull which helps to get the distance when 
the wind is from the right, but also if you have acquired this 
stroke you have virtually acquired the indispensable art of 
keeping the ball low against the wind. For just as it was a 
feature of the slicing stroke that it sent the ball up quickly into 
the air, so, conversely, it is a great feature of this pull stroke 
that it sends the ball away skimming low. When the wind is 
hard and dead against you you may keep the ball yet lower 
by standing a little more in front of it, and turning the face of 
the club over a little more, but virtually you have done all the 
difficult part of learning how to keep the ball down by learning 
that little turn over of the right hand. That is the hard knack 
to catch. 

We said, a little while back, that the reason that the ball 
travelled so far after touching ground when the wind was 
behind, and comparatively so little way when the wind was 
ahead, was not only that the wind was pushing it along all the 
time in the one case, and fighting against it all the time in the 
other, but also that the direction of the wind affected so 
strongly the angle at which the ball touched the ground and, 
consequently, its disposition or indisposition to go on travelling 
in its present direction of motion. Hitherto we have been dis- 
cussing only the cases in which we wished to get as much 
distance as possible, and this is done, both in case of the pull 
and of the slice, under the circumstances considered, by 
getting the wind to help the ball along towards the end of its 
flight. But there are also a great many strokes in which the 
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wind behind the ball is a hindrance rather than a help, because 
the stroke becomes very much easier in proportion as the ball 
can be relied on to pitch fairly dead. Such are all cases of 
approach strokes. We all know how much easier it is to lay 
our approaches near the hole when the green is very sodden, 
and again how much easier when we are playing against wind 
than when down it, the chief reason being that the ball falls 
rather vertically when the wind is against it and relatively at so 
low a trajectory when the wind is behind. When we can rely 
on the ball falling nearly dead, we play with much more 
confidence and much more success. We cannot, as we play 
up to the hole, determine the condition of the ground, and 
make it more sodden than it is, but what we can do is to make 
the wind virtually against the ball, although it may not be blow- 
ing straight from the hole to the ball. This again we may 
contrive by the slice and the pull, only they will be used con- 
versely to the method of their use when the object was to get 
the ball to travel far after pitching. In these cases, where the 
object is to get the ball to fall as dead as possible, with the 
wind from the right, you will play for the slice, so as to bring 
the ball curving round into the wind, and analogously, when 
the wind is from the left, you will play for a pull, so as to put 
the ball, as before, up into the wind. 

Perhaps these are very obvious counsels, but we find many 
golfers taking no notice of the strokes that they suggest. It 
would seem almost as if the possibility of such strokes was not 
revealed to the intelligence of the average golfer. These strokes 
will be played with mashie or approaching iron, but they are 
not played very differently from the strokes with the longer 
clubs that are played to the like effect. There is the same 
alteration in the stance in each case, the same bringing the club 
face across the ball, in the one way for the slice and in the other 
way for the pull. With the iron or mashie approaching you can 
do more in aiding the curve to right or left by hitting the ball 
on the heel or toe of the club than you can in the longer strokes 
where it is an object to gain distance. In the latter you lose 
more distance than you can afford to lose by hitting on the heel 
or on the toe, at least if it be more than the smallest fraction to 
the one side or other of the true point of impact. But with the 
approach strokes a few yards thus lost are not a matter of im- 
portance because you can make them up by a little harder 
hitting. To a man who has acquired this pull or slice, or both, 
in his approaching there are many shots up to the hole that 
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become quite simple, whereas to the man who has not them 
at command they are full of almost insurmountable difficulty. 
Imagine the case of a keen green, a bunker to loft before you 
came to it, and another bunker on its left. Across the left 
bunker, and so across the green, a furious wind is blowing. 
What, I would ask, isa poor man who has not the pull approach 
at his command to do? The answer is that he has nothing to 
do, he is at an zzpasse. He may allow for the wind, indeed, so 
nicely that his ball will fall only just a foot to the right of that 
bunker to the left of the green. But what will happen to the 
ball then? Unless the forces of nature are arrested miraculously 
in its favour it will be carried, by the strong wind, right across 
the green, passing close, it may be, by the hole, but not stopping 
until it is far away to leeward of it. The man who has not the 
hooked approach at his command is in a parlous state indeed 
when he is brought to face a situation of this nature ; but by 
use of the hooked approach the problem becomes much less 
formidable. As the ball comes round, with its hook, it brings 
up in the teeth of the wind, hanging there, and falling nearly 
vertically, so that there hardly is any run on it at all. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of the converse case, when the 
wind is from the right, and, in order to get the dead falling 
approach, it is good to use the slice stroke. The conditions 
under which it will be most valuable are just analogous, mutatis 
mutandis, With those in which the pulled approach is useful. 
And I will not merely argue in favour of these graces of golfing 
execution from the base utilitarian standpoint only. They are 
very valuable indeed from this standpoint, as the above remarks 
indicate very clearly, but their value is greater than this in the 
increased pleasure that you have in the game when you feel 
yourself becoming master of more mysteries. Billiards may 
have been a very good and pleasant game in the days before 
people put chalk on the cue tip and played with side, but it 
cannot have had as much variety or capacity for giving delight. 
And as for the learning of these subtle strokes at golf, I think 
they are not so difficult as they sound when they are described 
in indifferent English. The best gift that the written word on 
these matters can give to the ignorant is the intimation that 
there are such strokes, and that they are of such value. If the 
learner can realise what it is that he has to try for, he soon will 
acquire it. The trouble is that a great many hammer away, 
not without much pleasure to themselves, throughout a long 
golfing life and never realise that such strokes exist. And if they 
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do realise them, as done by the professors, they are apt to 
regard them as quite beyond the scope of their own performance 
—a cowardly conception and an unreasonable, for the subtle 
strokes are acquired not to make the game more difficult, but, 
as I have tried to show in the imagined cases above, in order to 
make some of its difficulties vanish. Be it said, by way of 
caution, that at the first the learner of the hooked approach is apt 
to find the ball flying rather further than his expectation and so 
to over-run the hole. The hooked ball is always a better goer 
than the sliced ball, except where the slice is gaining the favour 
of the wind ; but this is an error that is easily corrected. If all 
golf were as simple it would be a less annoying game. 

There is, in these later days, a tendency on the part of the 
golfer of moderate ability to return to the old fashion of play 
with many spoons, in the stead of cleeks and irons, and even to 
adopt the ‘baffy’ spoon, preferably to the mashie, for short 
approach shots, It has been said that the use of the baffy is 
a confession of incapacity to use the iron; but it is far better 
to make such a confession as that than to go on in the 
abuse of the iron. In fact, the best club is the club you can 
play best with, and there is a straightforward simplicity about 
the approach stroke with the spoons which makes them much 
better instruments for golf in the hands of the unskilful than 
the irons and mashies, which require rather a special handling. 
Lately an impetus has been given to the tendency of using the 
spoons in preference to the irons by the inventions of Mr. Mills, 
with his aluminium spoons, which have the durable qualities of 
the iron-headed clubs, combined with the shape of the wooden 
heads. They are capital clubs. They will not drive the gutta- 
percha ball quite as far as the same shaped and same weighted 
heads in wood, but for the shorter approach strokes that does 
not matter ; and though the drivers of aluminium will not get 
as long a shot with the gutta-percha as the wooden drivers, yet 
they seem to me to drive the American Haskell balls just as far 
as the wooden-headed drivers will send them. 

There may seem to be some kind of contradiction in 
suggesting to the golfer, on the one hand that he should set 
himself to the task of learning certain subtleties, such as the 
slice and hook, both for long shots and for approaches, and 
then telling him, in almost the same breath, that he may 
improve his game by cultivating the greater simplicity and ease 
that is to be found in using spoons in place of irons, I ama 
firm believer in simplifying the game so far as possible, yet at 
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the same time I think it is good to have the subtle strokes at 
command, on occasions. The indifferent but showy amateur 
billiard player will commonly play with a good deal more side 
and screw than John Roberts, but that is not to say that when 
the occasion comes for a stroke requiring a deal of screw John 
Roberts will not be far better capable of playing such a stroke 
than the amateur. That is part of my answer to my captious 
critic. A second part is that I hardly should be disposed to 
commend the use of the spoon, in preference to the mashie, for 
approaching, to the man whose youth and general adaptability 
to games warranted him in an ambition to rise to anything 
like the top branches of the tree. But there are many who 
have no such warrant, and some who even are able to realise 
that they have none. It is to such as these especially that I 
would commend the spoons. The spoon, with its wide flat 
sole, slides on when it strikes the ground. The iron club, with 
its narrow lower edge, sticks in the ground and stays there, and 
this sticking is the cause of the fearful ‘foozles’ that the in- 
different player sometimes makes, and sometimes falls into a 
habit of making, in his iron approaches. His way in life will 
be made much easier for him if he can but possess himself of the 
necessary humility to use the spoons instead of the iron clubs 
for this purpose. The school in which I learned, or tried to 
learn, to play my approaches, was an iron club approaching 
school, and therefore it may be that I have a prejudice in the 
favour of the irons, but it does not seem to me as if quite the 
same clever things can be done with the ‘ baffy’ spoons as with 
the irons and mashies, or, at least, it seems more difficult to me 
to do them ; but for that very reason the spoons are easier to 
play with. The stroke is a straightforward one, there is no cut 
across the ball. They can be used to take the ball quite clean, 
without any lifting of the turf, although, again, it is quite 
possible (and it is thus that Mr. Hilton plays with the aluminium 
spoons) to jerk with them and so to take quite as much turf as 
with an iron club. There is one stroke for which I think that 
the mashie or lofting iron has a special advantage, and that is 
for cutting the ball out of a cup from which it is wanted to 
make the ball fall dead. For an approach shot of this kind it 
appears to me that you should have a club-head with a narrow 
lower edge to clip in between the back lip of the cup and the 
ball, and it is pretty obvious that this clipping in can be better 
done if you play to slice the ball, that is to say, bring the club- 
head down across the ball, rather than straightforward. 
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The attention of golfers who are learning the game is not 
always concentrated on the right points, and this observation 
applies to some who have been learning it for a good long 
while. They attend to hitting the tee shot, but it is not, in 
point of fact, the correct hitting of the tee shot that is the 
most essential thingin the game. I will make an exception—at 
Sandwich, exceptionally, the drive from the tee is of more 
importance than any other part of the game, but that is of the 
exceptions that prove the rule, and generally the fact is held to 
be rather to the discredit of the fine Sandwich green as a test 
and a school of golf. Golfers will also practise the short 
approach stroke and the putting, and they are right in practising 
such important details. But there remains one stroke which 
perhaps is more important than any of them, and yet which is 
less practised than any, and this is the long approach stroke up 
to the hole—I mean the full bang with driver, brassey, driving- 
mashie, cleek or driving-iron, that is intended to send the ball 
up to the green. Ido not think there is any doubt that in 
nine cases out of ten in which a first class and a second class 
player are brought together, the detail of the game in which 
the former shows his superiority is in putting these long 
approaches close up to the hole. In all the other parts of the 
game there is a tolerable equality all down the list of the first 
two or three classes in golf, but when you hear it said of a man 
‘he puts his second shots very near the hole,’ you may be sure 
that the speaker is a critic who knows what points he ought to 
criticise and that he is giving the highest praise that is to be 
given. So many golfers do the rest of the game well enough, 
so few, comparatively, are good at this. There is a temptation, 
when practising, to put the ball up on a tee and hit it hard 
with the driver for the fun of seeing how far it will go. This 
is fun, but not business. Of course, practice, perpetual prac- 
tice, is the only royal secret that shows you how to play this 
‘second shot,’ as in general terms it is called, with brassey, 
cleek, or whatever it may be. But this, I think, is a useful 
hint, that it always is difficult to ‘spare a full shot,’ as it is 
called, somewhat paradoxically. To take a half-shot with any 
club, even with a long club, is far easier. By half-shot I would 
be understood to mean a half-swing. And often, especially 
against the wind, it is the better part to take a half-swing with 
a longer club, preferably to a full swing with a shorter,’for the 
reason that most players find it more easy to keep a ball low 
off a half-shot than off a full shot. But in other cases, as for 
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instance where the shot seems to you just a little too short for 
a full brassey stroke, you generally will do better to take the 
cleek, say, or driving mashie, than to attempt any easing of the 
full swing with the club that is likely to take you just a little 
too far. The result of using the too powerful club in this way 
almost invariably is that you check the swing, pull in the arms, 
or commit some crime that is punished by deviation of the ball 
into undesirable places. The swing in which you are not 
afraid to let your arms follow freely through, after the ball is 
struck, is the swing that is far more likely to send the ball with 
the correctness that is so peculiarly valuable in the case (that 
of approaching the hole from long range) which we are con- 
sidering. If a man is fairly to be designated as one who ‘ puts 
his second shots very near the hole’ he is not a very bad golfer, 
no matter what all the rest of his game may be. 
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SLEIGHING IN THE COUNTRY 


A WINTER IN SWEDEN 


ITS SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


BY BEATRIX NICKALLS 


HAVING heard much of the sports and. pastimes of a winter in 
Sweden, I could no longer resist the temptation, and resolved 
' to try a few months of its cold and snow. My main object 
was to learn snow-shoeing, see what really cold weather was 
like, and stay the winter out. The first two weeks were spent in 
Jamtland, one of the northern provinces of Sweden, at a place 
1800 feet above sea-level on the Norwegian borders, and amidst 
the grandest scenery in the country. Neither here nor yet during 
my visit to a small town in another part of the province did I 
have any luck as far as snow-shoeing was concerned. The 
winter was late in commencing, and there was no snow worth 
mentioning until the last day in November. Still my visit was 
not devoid of interest. ’ 

I was afforded the opportunity of inspecting the cavalry 
barracks, and of seeing the fire alarm given for practice. At 
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the barracks everything looked very comfortable and scrupu- 
lously clean, and our visit was quite unexpected. The kitchen 
with its enormous coffee-boiler was very interesting ; the mess- 
room is provided with a small table and two chairs, where two 
officers sit and sample the food at meal-times. The stables are 
lofty and well ventilated. The horses are not provided with 
straw as it is much too dear, but they stand on rough tiles. 
One winter they clipped some of the horses, but found it would 
not answer; the climate is too severe, especially when one 
considers that they go out on manceuvres and camp out in 
midwinter. 

The riding-school is a fine building, and as drill was going 


ICE-YACHT SAILING 


on, it was most amusing to watch the gymnastics on the bare- 
backed horses. The fire-brigade was very smart, arriving in 
three minutes from the time of call. Then the cavalry brigade 
dashed up ; then three cannon shots were fired to call out the 
volunteers. These all drive up in whatever conveyance they 
may own, each with an enormous tub of water. 

But I must now turn to my stay in Stockholm, where I 
arrived at the beginning of December. Here I pined for 
enough snow to try my snow-shoes. I had secured a pair of 
the best make possible for distance running, called ‘ Sahlin’s 
patent’; they differ in dimensions from those used for the 
jumping, being longer and narrower. Those I had measured 
g ft. long, 2} in. broad, and weighed 41lb. 60z. But when the 
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snow came another difficulty arose—to find time. Lawn tennis, 
for which there are two fine buildings each containing two 
courts, is in full swing all the winter. Then there is tobogganing 
and skating, and, for those who are good at the latter, sailing 
on skates. Ice-yacht sailing looked delightful ; it is quite the 
coldest sport there is, and I am assured they sail at the rate of 
thirty-six miles an hour. I was sorry not to be acquainted 
with an owner of one to try a spin. 

It was arranged to have a week, or rather ten days, of 
Northern sport. All sports possible in Scandinavia were to be 
represented, and open to all competitors. The prizes were 
numerous and handsome, a number being presented by private 


SNOW-SHOEING HILL 


persons, showing the keen interest taken by all in the encourage- 
ment of these pastimes. 

The meeting opened on Saturday with competitions on skates, 
distance, fancy and figure skating ; these continued Sunday 
after church hours. Monday was the distance-riding competi- 
tion. After the accounts given of those that take place in 
Germany I should like to state that one condition of this race 
was that all horses be inspected at Tattersall’s (Stockholm’s large 
livery stables) two days after the race, and if any show ill 
effects from the ride, the owner to be disqualified. It speaks 
well for the riders to say that none were ruled out. The 
winner covered forty-two English miles in 2 hours 48 minutes 
45 seconds, the second taking 2 hours 54 minutes. The 
rider of the winner stood in his stirrups all the way, and says 
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his experience shows that a man on a good horse should be 
able to keep a pace of from fourteen to fifteen miles an hour 
for three hours. 

Hunting in the snow sounds curiously to our ears when we 
think of the snow balling in the horses’ hoofs, but out there the 
snow is too dry to ball, and it is like galloping through sugar a 
foot and a half deep. This makes the going very heavy, but the 
drag seldom covers a course over an hour long, and the fences 
are not frequent. A plunge in a snow-filled ditch is not 
unknown, and adds to the excitement. 


SNOW-SHOEING BEHIND A HORSE 


One of the most interesting items on the programme was 
snow-shoeing after a horse. I send a kodak to illustrate it. 
The horse has a surcingle and breast collar, to which the traces 
of webbing are fastened. The man wears a girth belt with two 
steel rings fastened to it in front, and a pin to slip through 
them enclosing the traces. This is the only method I am 
aware of that they have for fastening themselves to the traces ; 
the idea being that, should a man fall, he has only to remove 
the pin and is freed from the horse. This is quite a fallacy, 
as the strain on the traces effectually prevents all possibility of 
withdrawing the pin. The means of progress is rapid and very 
exciting, the distance for this race being forty-one miles, covered 
by the winner in 2 hours 30 minutes. He had five falls on the 
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way. One of the prize winners, I believe, covered the distance 
without a fall, but was afraid to urge his horse as its nose bled 
soon after the start, no doubt owing to the intense cold. 

There was also an exhibition of something in the same mode 
of procedure for use in the army : cavalry bringing infantry to 
the front, each cavalryman having a rope with two infantrymen 
holding the ends, and they are taken along at the gallop. 

Then there was steeple-chasing in the snow and trotting 
races On the ice, some driving on wheels, some on runners. 
2650 metres (about 14 miles) in 4 minutes 21 seconds was, I 
believe, the best performance. 


STEEPLE CHASING 


Various races on snow-shoes came next. Some people seem 
to think the jumping on ski and the distance-running are the 
same sort of thing, but the two differ widely—about as much 
as jumping and running do in ordinary sports. It does not 
follow that because a man is good at distance-running he 
can jump, or vice versé. The distance-race of 36 miles was 
covered in 4 hours 43 minutes 13 seconds, a pace of a fraction 
less than 8 miles an hour; 18 miles in 2 hours g minutes 
13 seconds. There was also a competition for three men 
bearing a despatch, the distance being 168 miles, each man 
taking a third of the way. The time occupied was 19 hours 
38 minutes 32 seconds. 

Jumping at Holmenkollen in Norway has already been much 
described in the Magazine. The jumps I saw in Stockholm 
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were between 60 and 70 feet, The prize is not given for the 
greatest distance unless combined with good carriage and full 
command over the snow-shoes, which score more points than 
the length of the jump. Other entertainments during these 
ten days were illuminations at the different skating and 
tobogganing places with music, two exhibitions at the Opera 
House of fencing, dancing, and historical tableaux, a banquet 
at the opening of the sports, and another at the close, when 
the prizes were distributed, 

I am afraid the English look upon it as an extraordinary 


SKALSTUGAN 


thing to go to Sweden in the winter. If they only knew that 
is the best time to go, and it was a thousand pities the sports 
were not better advertised in England, for many would have 
enjoyed it thoroughly. Still another opportunity will be 
afforded them, for in two or three years’ time they have decided 
to organise a repetition of these sports. 

Having thoroughly enjoyed my winter in Stockholm with 
the opening of Parliament, balls and supper parties, &c., | 
returned to the solitude of our shooting-box Skalstugan deter- 
mined not to leave until I had been for some proper tour on 
my snow-shoes. 

My experience is not great neither are my abilities, but 
accompanied by two men I made a three days’ journey 
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across the mountains, the distance about sixty miles in all. It 
is a grand sensation going down hill when you can keep your 
balance. It can scarcely be said one has enjoyed the real sport 
and pleasure of snow-shoeing if one has not been among the 
mountains of Norrland. When leaving I snow-shoed to the 
station in the blazing sun, the thermometer at 4° below zero, 
On the way I visited the Niagara of Sweden ‘Tannforsen’ in 
his winter clothing. Only two small streams of water were 
flowing, the rest a solid mass of ice. 

The greatest cold I experienced was out sleighing one day 
with the thermometer at 29° below zero. That cold needed 
no aid from the wind to make itself felt. 
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SPORT FOR A PRINCE 


BY THE HON. J. N. KIRCHHOFFER 


IN October last, during his tour in Canada, I had the honour of 
entertaining his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at my 
shooting lodge on Lake Manitoba, where we had excellent sport 
amongst the ducks. The royal shooting-party comprised fifteen 
guns, and seeing that my own place would only accommodate 
eight, | arranged that as their special trains sped eastward on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, some of the sportsmen should 
be dropped off at other points, where friends of mine would 
attend to their wants. Thus, two were to step off and shoot 
geese at Moosejaw, two were to shoot ducks at Qu’Appelle 
lakes, and three to go snipe-shooting on marshes near Winnipeg, 
while the Prince of Wales and the remainaer of the party were 
under my own personal care at York Lodge. Unfortunately 
there accompanied them on the train an inspector of the North- 
West Mounted Police, who assured them that in such fine 
weather as then prevailed they would not get a shot at geese at 
all. Naturally impressed by such a statement, the two gentle- 
men who had been told off for that sport preferred to come 
on and join their comrades who were to slay the ducks at 
Qu’Appelle, where they had most excellent sport and made a 
large bag. But I did not hear of their alteration in my pro- 
gramme until we met the rest of the party at the station. Then 
I learned it with sincere regret, as all the indications had 
pointed to a most successful wild goose chase. An old English 
gamekeeper had been out for a week locating the flights, the 
farms where they were feeding had been protected from shooters, 
and pits had been dug in all the most favourable spots, so there 
would have been nothing to do but drive on to the stubble, and 
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put out the decoys. Duck-shooting, as I explained to our 
friends, they could get all over the world, but such a flight of 
geese as is to be seen on these plains of Assiniboia is, as far as 
my experience goes, unique, and they had missed a new and 
thrilling experience. ‘ However,’ I said, ‘ the preparations shall 
not go entirely for naught, for I will run up myself in a day or 
two, and take advantage of them.’ ‘If you do,’ said his Royal 
Highness, ‘ be sure and telegraph me the result.’ Unfortunately, 
however, more than a week elapsed before I could get away, 
and in the meantime several parties from the United States and 
Canada had shot over the protected farms, and many hundreds 
of geese had been slain. 

There may possibly be other places in the habitable world 
where as good goose-shooting can be obtained as on these wild 
woolly plains of the Canadian North-West, but if so I have not 
seen, heard, or read of them. There may be sport amongst small 
game more thrilling and exciting than goose-shooting, but I have 
never participated in it. There may be other points in Assiniboia 
where as good shooting can be found, but even as in the brave 


days of Rome, 
Best of all pools the fowler loved 
The great Volscinian mere, 


even so do I pin my faith to the district round Moosejaw. 

When from the inaccessible breeding-grounds in the northern 
wilds the great autumn migration commences, vast multitudes of 
wild fowl—swan, geese, ducks and waders innumerable—find 
a favourite resting-place in Buffalo Lake. This is an irregular 
sheet of water about twenty miles long, and from one to two 
miles in width, having high broken banks rising abruptly for 
half a mile from the water’s edge. To the south and west 
stretches a vast plain of magnificent farming land, forming an 
almost continuous wheat-field, It is not long before these 
unsophisticated water-fowl discover that No. 1 Manitoba hard 
wheat is the one thing needful for their delectation, and they 
soon swarm on to the stubbles. At daylight they fly out to 
feed, returning to the lake before noon. They go out again 
between three and four o’clock, but don’t get back till after 
sundown. However, where so many birds are about, there is 
more or less shooting all day, if one only has patience enough 
to stay in one’s blind. 

The first point is to locate the fields where some large body 
of birds have made a feeding-ground. When this is ascertained 
do not disturb them, but allow them to leave of their own 
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accord. Then get your pits dug, put out your decoys, and be 
ready for them at daybreak. With eager eyes you watch for 
the first streak of dawn. Long before you see them you hear 
the metallic but not unmusical ‘honk, honk’ that tells the 
birds are on the wing. Then a thin line appears on the horizon, 
wavering, changing, rising and falling. It is followed by a 
second, and still another, until the whole sky is full of them. 
Now is the thrilling moment. Are they coming in your 
direction? Sometimes a change of wind, or having been shot 
at on that line the previous evening, will cause them to alter | 
their flight, and you may have the mortification of seeing them 
stream past a mile or two to the east or west of your location ; 
but generally, when proper care has been observed, some flocks 
will come your way. They see your decoys and head straight 
for them, lowering towards the earth as they come. There is a 
momentary hesitation, as something arouses their suspicions, 
but an answering note or two from your goose-call steadies 
their nerves, and they hover and prepare to alight. Steady ! 
Keep down! Surely they are near enough now? No; let 
them come in till they drop their legs. Now! and as you raise 
your head, with one mighty sweep of their wings the huge 
birds spring upward. It is too late. Their breasts are bared 
to the shot, and two heavy thuds tell that the 10-bore has done 
its work. Still keep down, for another flock is hard at their 
heels. Wary as he is, when once he has made up his mind as 
to the point he desires to reach, it takes a good deal to cause 
your grey goose to deflect from his course; and so the fun goes 
on for the better part of an hour, sometimes fast and furious, 
at others slackening and almost ceasing, till the flight is over. 
Then you gather your slain, the man drives out with the waggon 
to bring them in, and you to breakfast. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning when I landed at 
Moosejaw. Unfortunately the gentleman who was to accom- 
pany me had been taken ill, and I had to go alone. Then the 
heavy but late harvest had absorbed all the idle men. ‘Can't 
find a soul who knows the country to drive you out,’ explained 
the proprietor of the livery stable whose team I had hired. 
‘Oh, I know the country myself,’ I replied. ‘Find me a man 
who can dig a hole in the ground.’ Well, he guessed he could 
do that ; and accordingly at ten I was under way, with advice 
to call at Joe Aselford’s, where the geese were said to be feeding. 
We learned, however, that they were not there, but at Logan’s, 
a couple of miles further on. We found Logan digging potatoes, 
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with his gun in the furrow behind him, Yes, there had been a 
flight here for the past two or three days, and he had got this 
gun to kill some. It was then two o'clock, and they would be 
coming out in an hour or two. I had just directed my man 
where to dig the pit, when two or three flocks of geese appeared 
in sight, and I saw in a moment that even now the flight was 
upon me. Telling the man to run back to the house, I lay 
down in some scattered weeds, wishing I was small enough to 
be concealed in a gopher hole. On came the geese, and I was 
promising myself a good shot, when bang went a gun a couple 
of hundred yards ahead of me. . . . One goose dropped, and 
the rest elevated their flight considerably. This happened 
many times. The farmer only killed that one bird, but he 
turned many which would have been easy shots for me into sky- 
scrapers. Even then my Tolley 1o-bore would keep pulling 
them down now and again, and when the flight ceased I 
gathered a dozen birds. 

I killed eighteen from a pit in that field next morning, but 
soon saw that they had been overmuch shot at there, so in the 
afternoon I drove west in the line of flight, and made up my 
mind that they were heading for Speers’ farm, a place where 
Captain Wilberforce, A.D.C., and myself had made a record bag 
of seventy-one geese in a morning, some five or six years ago. 
It was too far to get there before the afternoon flight, so I 
settled myself on another farm this side of it, and though the 
birds flew over high, I succeeded in bagging ten. I satisfied 
myself, however, that I was on the right track, and as soon as 
the flight had passed I drove towards the setting sun. It was 
eight o’clock, and properly dark when I reached Speers’ and was 
warmly welcomed. But they said, ‘It’s too bad, there are no 
geese. There were lots of them out here earlier in the season, 
but after being shot at for a few days they left. They’ve been 
feeding down to King’s, where our boys are helping threshing 
to-day.’ ‘All right,’ I said, ‘I'll take my chances, I watched them 
till they passed King’s this afternoon.’ Presently the old man 
and two of the boys came in from King’s. Yes, they had been 
feeding down there, but a party of Minneapolis sportsmen came 
to-day and fired at everything in sight, and drove them on west. 
He guessed I’d find them out this way in the morning, and the 
holes which I had dug three years ago on the edge of the slough 
had never been filled up, if I could manage to find them. 

Before daylight my man and myself were searching for those 
holes, but after fifteen minutes of precious time fruitlessly wasted 
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I gave it up, and set my decoys in a corner where the ground 
had been cleaned of grain, building a hide of oat sheaves. 
While I was doing this several: flocks passed that would have 
decoyed, but as soon as I was hidden they began to arrive, and 
for an hour there were always geese in sight. How I did wish 
for one of our friends of the royal party, for there was ample 
shooting for two, and with a good man in a blind close to me 
the total would easily have been doubled. As it was I killed 
thirty-one that morning and twenty-one more in the afternoon, 
which as these country folks say, was ‘not too bad.’ During 
the afternoon I noticed large flocks streaming out a couple of 
miles to the north, behind a low range of hills, and thither I 
drove as soon as the flight was over. As I expected, we found 
a large stubble covered with geese. As soon as they departed 
my man quickly dug a pit, and I set up the decoys so that there 
should be no delay in the morning. It was my last chance, as 
I had to be back in town to catch the afternoon train. I was 
at the pit before day, and the driver soon disappeared in the 
gloom. I was managing things comfortably in the hide, when 
a frightened squawk close overhead nearly scared me out of my 
wits. Three huge ganders had come noiselessly out, and were 
about to pitch when they saw me. My gun was empty and 
they escaped. But others followed, and I soon had half a dozen 
other birds down. Then suddenly my gun refused to close. 
I knew that some gravel or dirt from the sides of the pit had 
got into the action. Madly I broke the gun open and took it 
apart, picked it clear as I thought, and put it together again, 
only to find the same devilish obstruction. For fifteen minutes 
I toiled and struggled, and during that time it seemed as 
though all the geese in the lake had determined to come in to 
my decoys. 

Finally I gave it up, and sat with the gun on my lap, shaking 
and turning it over, and cursing the fate which had robbed me 
of the best of flights. Suddenly a little pebble dropped out ; 
I shoved in some shells and rose just in time to catch a pair of 
honkers that were almost over my head. Fortunately the flight 
had not all passed, and ere it ceased I had completed over a 
score, but I doubt if I shall ever again see so many geese so 
close to me as in that terrible quarter of an hour. 

My total was 118 geese. I telegraphed it to the Prince at 
Halifax, and received the following gracious reply : 

‘So glad to hear you had such good sport. I wish I could 
have been with you.—GEORGE,’ 
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TROUTING IN NORTH DEVON 


BY WILFRID KLICKMANN 


FRESH-WATER fishermen in the West had few opportunities of 
boasting during the past season. They have fished and caught 
—moderately : just enough to make them keenly resent that 
visitor whose appearance is welcome to so many, a good old- 
fashioned hot summer. Devon waters are as fishful as ever, but 
when the streams are as clear as noonday and abnormally low, 
and food plentiful, what inducement is there for even a brown 
trout of average intelligence to court disaster? Still, baskets 
have been brought home, despite unfavourable conditions. 

There is as pretty fishing to be had in Brendon waters as 
in any of the much advertised streams north of the Tweed. Of 
course you would not select the month of August from choice. 
That may be the popular month for holiday-making, but nowa- 
days, when higher education seems to have extended even to the 
fishes, the latter know well how to keep out of harm’s way 
during the tripping season. 

North Devon trout are too well known to need recommen- 
dation. Casually turning over a ‘ Visitors’ Book’ recently at 
Lynton, I read: ‘June 17. 130 trout in three days,’ but no 
weights were specified. 1 turned back to the same period in 
the previous year and found the expected handwriting: 
‘June 3. We have just taken 62 trout in four hours: off to 
London; alas! Stick to Farley Water.’ At this rate even the 
best preserves would become depleted. London did well to 
order imperatively the return of this voracious angler. 

Farley Water is a tributary of the far famed Lyn. In the 
same locality is Hoaroak Water, while within walkable distance 
of the East Lyn main stream there are Badgeworthy Water, 
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Chalk Water, Weir Water, and West Lyn. The last-named, 
however, is not so successfully fished as its sister stream. Near 
Woody Bay is Heddon River, while further westward we have 
the Taw and the Torridge, beyond which one might easily go 
and fare worse. These are the chief fishing streams of North 
Devon, and, with the upper reaches of the Barle at Simonsbath, 
will keep a fisherman busy. Indeed, properly fished, there is more 
than enough choice here to last the gentle craftsman a lifetime. 


LOW WATER ON THE LYN 


THE: EasT LYN. 


Lynmouth offers the best advantages for headquarters. 
There are several good hotels, and lodgings can usually be had. 
But for the irrepressible amateur photographer and the honey- 
mooners from Ilfracombe, Lynmouth would be the angler’s 
paradise. From source to mouth the Lyn tumbles a noisy 
course over huge boulders, foaming, gurgling and swishing 
around the rocks in a very ecstasy of delight at escaping from 
its sombre prison on Exmoor’s treeless heights. It is essentially 
a salmon river : witness the salmon weir at the mouth, kept up 
by two of the hotels at an expensive figure to supply the 
insatiable appetites of tourists. Seldom a tide ebbs without 
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leaving in the weir a 20-pounder. Of course this is diametrically 
opposed to sport, but salmon must be had, and there is 
abundance. 

Fishing tickets are obtained at the post office. For trout: 
2s. 6d. per day, 7s. 6d. per week, {1 per month, or two guineas 
for the season. The River Lyn Fishing Association preserves 
the waters from Lyndale Bridge to Badgeworthy. That is to 


THE OLD BRIDGE, OARE WATER 


say, both banks may be fished up to Malmsmead, the entrance 
to Badgeworthy Valley, and thenceforward from the right bank 
only. No wading is allowed, but then there is no need. 

Water bailiffs are employed to look after the stream. We 
could wish that stricter rules were enforced against that most 
reprehensible habit on the part of certain cottagers at Lyn- 
mouth of throwing rubbish and house refuse, empty tins, &c., 
into the river. 

A salmon licence costs £1 4s. for the season, and the same 
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for peel: a somewhat expensive fee if only one day’s sport is 
possible. 

Grey mullet can be taken in fair quantities in the picturesque 
little harbour below Lyndale bridge. I have seen half a dozen 
rods out and three dozen mullet killed in an hour. There are 
several wiseheads at Lynmouth who can tell you when not to 
fish, but cheery Andrew Richards of Woodbine, who has 


ROCKFORD VILLAGE 


whipped these waters for sixty years, ‘man and boy,’ has the 
knowledge without the imagination of an expert. 


ROCKFORD. 


This is a capital centre, if not the best, and on the spot too. 
A cosy inn in no way detracts from the lovely prospect. As 
Dr. Johnson says, the best scenery in the world is improved 
with a good hotel in the foreground. The two-mile stretch 
down stream to Watersmeet is, in the opinion of many, the 
most delicious piece of sylvan scenery in North Devon. Rock- 
ford is four miles from Lynmouth, and is easily reached on 


foot, trap or cycle. 
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FARLEY WATER 


Has a great reputation, and well deserved. Part of the 
stream is also known as Hoaroak Water, and joins the Lyn at 
Watersmeet. Headquarters must be made either at Lynmouth, 
say three miles away over a good road; at Barbrook Mill (village) 
two miles distant over an incredibly steep hill up and down, or 
at Rockford. The chief obstacle over the Farley course is the 


FARLEY WATER. ENTRANCE TO EAST LYN AT WATERSMEET 


narrowness of the glen and the thickly overhanging trees, making 
a long cast an impossibility. But all the same, the fish are there. 


BADGEWORTHY WATER. 


Here John Ridd went a-loaching, and he was not a novice 
with the rod. It is only natural, considering the immense 
popularity of Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone,’ that more visitors 
come to Badgeworthy as hero-worshippers than to fish. The 
stream is much more open than the Lyn, and affords good 
sport. There is accommodation at Malmsmead, the ‘ gate’ to 
Badgeworthy and Doone Valleys, and lodgings can be had at 
most of the farms around. The stream at Malmsmead joins 
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the lesser known Oare Water. It was through a window in 
Oare Church, as every reader of Blackmore is aware, that the 
murderous Carver Doone fired at Lorna as she stood at the 
altar beside John Ridd. There is no inn at Oare, but those 
who know Parsonage Farm and its possibilities, find an inn 
quite dispensable. The upper reaches of Oare Water are well 
regarded. The scene is particularly quiet, and in comparison 
Lynton is a seething metropolis. One or two farms here also 
farm boarders as well as crops. Weir Water and Chalk Water, 


BADGEWORTHY WATER 


which unite at Oareford (no inn—merely a tiny hamlet), are 
the nurseries of the lower reaches. A dry summer leaves much 
to be desired at Oareford, but the inevitable spates in October 
restore the balance of nature, and bring quite a number of rods 
upstream. 


WEST LYN RIVER. 


This is privately owned, and on that account is considered 
not so approachable as the East Lyn, to get a licence for which 
is as easy as buying a postage stamp. For permission to fish 
apply to Sir H. Carew, of Woolhanger. The stream is small, 
having a much less extensive watershed than East Lyn. The 
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picturesque village of Barbrook Mill is delightfully situated, and 
quarters can here be found. 


HEDDON RIVER. 


Any one who has handled a rod in North Devon can tell 


LOWER FALLS OF THE WEST LYN 


you of some one—usually a brother-in-law twice. removed— 
who landed a 5-pounder after a fight of fifty-seven minutes. 
These excitements usually occur in Heddon River. It is a 
sporting stream, without doubt, but in my private opinion the 
subtle attractions of Hunters’ Inn account for at least a portion 
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of the trouting reputation of Heddon River. What cannot be 
had there can easily be dispensed with, and of what you do get 
there you wish for more. 


THE BARLE AT SIMONSBATH. 


Situated practically in the middle of Exmoor, six miles at 
least from anywhere, Simonsbath is a good place at which to 
be unrecognised. It has a fishful little river, and you get your 


THE TAW AT UMBERLEIGH 


tickets at the Exmoor Forest Hotel, for the proprietor presides 
over ten miles of private fishing. The season here begins on 
March 1, and continues well into September. Given a fair 
average season, you will have nothing to regret at Simonsbath. 
The course is not quite so ‘sporting’ as other streams already 
indicated, for the huge boulders of the Lyn are absent. 


THE TAW AND TORRIDGE. 


A fishing association, with headquarters at Barnstaple, has 
charge of the destinies of these two rivers, and maintains a 
close season every week-end from Saturday mid-day to Monday 
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morning. The Taw, with it tidal waters extending for several 
miles, is of more than local repute as a salmon river. A copy 
of the fishing regulations can be obtained from the Town Clerk, 
Barnstaple, and it may be mentioned incidentally that the water 
bailiffs do their duty well. In spite of the lynx eyes of the law, 
two nets each of the regulation mesh wé// occasionally come 
together : how-—the owners cannot explain ! 

Very fair trout fishing obtains up stream, but last year the 
water was always very low. The London and South Western 
Railway closely follows the Taw Valley all the way from 
Yeoford to the sea, and every station is practically an angler’s 
rest. Pretty littlke Umberleigh village is typical. A quaintly 
built wooden bridge crosses the stream. For an inn there is 
the Rising Sun, unpretentious but serviceable. 

Torrington is the great centre on the Torridge, and the 
fishing is very fine. The Taw and Torridge Fishery Board 
charge £1 1s. for a salmon licence. At present trouting is 
without a fee, but probably a small charge of 5s. a year will be 
made, and the proceeds used for stocking the river. Fishermen 
putting up at Torrington are at liberty to use two miles of free 
water from the town mills to the railway station, the only 
stipulation being that they must be sojourning in the town. 
Through the courtesy of the Hon. Mark Rolle, who preserves 
eight miles of the river, two free tickets (for fly fishing only) 
are reserved for rods putting up at the Globe. The season 
here begins about the first week in April, or say Easter Monday, 
and continues late into the autumn; peel being taken up to 
November. 

Wear Gifford, nearer Bideford, is a favourite with those 
who know the Torridge well. The river is tidal to here, and 
knowing ones fish for grey mullet on a flowing tide, and for 
bass at high water. 

Throughout North Devon the flies of the neighbourhood are 
perhaps more in demand than the artificial. The season opens 
with the March Brown and Blue Dun, with the ‘ Upright,’ Grey 
Silver Twist, and the Killer. Then follow the Mayfly, Hare’s- 
ear, the grannam, with the gnat and black gnat, 
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ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BET 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


You have asked me, Signorina, for a story: a story of the 
Roman Compagna, which D’Annunzio has called a ‘plain of 
death,’ but which to us, who have ridden over it with the quick 
blood of youth running in our veins, and the cool breezes of 
the Apennines blowing in our faces, must always seem to live, 
with a life intense, strong and exquisite even, though the crumb- 
ling ruins of a long dead empire bear witness on the summit of 
each hill and along the sides of each lonely road of past 
glories and of splendour, which this old world of ours may 
never see again. 

The events, to use a common and rather pompous phrase, 
which I am about to describe, in obedience to your request, 
occurred a few years ago when the ‘Englishman,’ as we call 
him, came to Rome to follow the Campagna pack of fox- 
hounds. We called him the Englishman, not because he was 
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the only representative of his country who hunted round Rome, 
but partly because his real name, that of Reginald Brotherton, 
was for most of us Italians almost unpronounceable, and partly 
because his hunters and his horsemanship so far surpassed any- 
thing that the Roman field had seen before, that it came natural 
to us all to talk of /’/nglese as though England could not show 
a finer man, just as in the beginning of the last century all 
Europe spoke of the ‘ Corsican’ as though the isle of unrest, 
as Mr. Merriman calls it, had never produced but Bonaparte. 

He was a good-looking man, tall and broad-shouldered, 
with a grave, clean-shaven face, fair hair, small grey eyes, and 
a massive under-jaw. He spoke but little, and then slowly, 
as though choosing his words with difficulty, and took little 
interest in anything not connected with horses and hunting. 
His own horses were certainly the finest that we Romans had 
ever seen, and probably could not have been surpassed even 
in England or Ireland. With an income of something like 
£60,000 a year, and a knowledge of horseflesh acquired in a 
most diligent study of the subject in almost every country in 
the world where good riding and fine horses are to be found, 
from the shires to the prairies of South- America, it was no 
wonder that the ‘Inglese’ should have been, during his stay 
with us, the best mounted man in Rome as he had been, 
according to all accounts, in every English shire in which he had 
hunted for ten consecutive years. His horsemanship was 
worthy of the magnificent animals he bestrode, which is saying 
a good deal, and he gave the Italians, who rank among the finest 
horsemen in Europe, an example of that straight riding, which 
not only is never stopped during a run by any obstacle what- 
ever, but also disdains to swerve aside even for an inch in order 
to take a fence or a wall at an easier point. 

In society Mr. Brotherton did not shine ; he took no interest 
in Rome as an artistic centre, and I don't believe that he saw 
more of the great ruins—that most of the foreigners come 
to visit—than what caught his eye when driving to the various 
meets of the foxhounds outside the walls of the town. He 
passed most of his time on horseback in company of the young 
officers of the military riding-school of Tor di Quinto, teaching 
his horses to descend the much-discussed, much-photographed 
slopes. Of course, he hunted hard all the winter through, never 
missing a day either with the foxhounds round Rome itself 
or with the staghounds round Bracciano near the sea. It was 
as a lover of the first-named sport that I made his acquaintance, 
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and I was lucky enough to be one of the spectators of the most 
wonderful ride that I am about to describe. 

We had all ridden back to the rendez-vous-de-chasse after a 
long day’s hunting, and were sitting in the restaurant-tent, 
that invariably adorns the Roman meets, consuming various 
more or less badly cooked dishes with an appetite and a relish 
that only comes after seven hours in the saddle. There were 
not very many of us all told, the greater part of the field 
having gone home after the first run. Old Colonel Barletta, 
chief of the military riding-school, sat at the head of the 
rickety long table, in front of an enormous plate of vermi- 
celli and a flask of red wine; Mr. Brotherton sat at his left ; 
I found myself between a young officer of the school, very 
much bespattered with mud, called Landolfi, and the Austrian 
military attaché, both of whom talked over the events of the day 
with considerable enthusiasm and with their mouths full. 
Opposite me sat a tall wiry-looking man in a black riding coat, 
whom I had met for the first time that day, and who had been 
introduced to me as the Conte di San Fedele ; he was a rather 
handsome man with a skin burnt to the colour of copper by 
tropical suns, a short fair beard, grey eyes, and wonderful white 
teeth. There were also a few men in pink coats sitting at the 
table or standing about talking among themselves, and we 
could hear the Master’s voice outside on the road calling out 
orders to his grooms. On one side where the tent was open we 
could see the broad, undulating plain stretching away towards 
the Apennines, and in the foreground the tired horses, whom 
the grooms were covering up preparatory to leading them home. 

Old Barletta was complimenting Mr. Brotherton on his 
riding, between mouthfuls of vermicelli, in Italianised English. 

‘I wish my young sotto-tenenti could ride as you, Signor 
Blozerton, zey have courage sufficient, I do not say so, but eet 
wants two yearsto make zem comprehend zat ven zey jomp a 
big staggionata zey must not fall-off! Zey ride, and zey 
fall off and zey laff and zey get on again quite content! I saw 
you, Landolfi,’ this was in Italian, ‘you ride at a big fence like 
a train going grande vitesse, and then look surprised when you 
find yourself turning summersaults on the grass. When will you 
learn to ride slowly at timber ?’ 

‘I was following Mr. Brotherton’s lead, Colonel,’ answered 
the young cavalry officer on my right ; ‘he took that staggionata 
at the stiffest place, on the slope too, riding up, and I am sure 
he went quite as fast as I did.’ 
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‘Mr. Brotherton can ride,’ growled the Colonel, ‘and I 
would advise you to wait another year before you follow his 
lead at his pace.’ 

Landolfi turned to the Englishman: ‘Have you ever met 
anybody who rode better than yourself, Mr. Brotherton ?’ he 
asked. 

The Englishman looked up : ‘ Yes, often,’ he answered, ‘in 
Australia and in South America. In England there are a few, 
but not many.’ He spoke quietly, and without the least 


suspicion of boastfulness. Just then the Master came in and 
sat down at the table, calling to the waiter to bring him some 
wine. Mr. Brothertcn pushed aside his plate and, leaning his 
elbows on the table, gazed dreamily in front of him, over the 
Campagna. ‘1 made a bet once,’ he drawled ; ‘two years ago 
it was, that nobody would give me a lead that I could not 
follow ; it is still open, if any of you like to take it up.’ 

‘Nobody accepted it then ?’ It was the man opposite me, 
San Fedele, who spoke. 

‘No ; nobody accepted it.’ 

‘And how much did you bet?’ asked Ba. letta. 

‘Ten thousand pounds,’ said the Englishman. 
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The men around him stared at Mr. Brotherton in silence, 
half suspecting a joke, but his face was quite grave. Old Barletta 
swore under his breath, 

‘You must be a rich man, Mr. Brotherton,’ said the Master, 
‘to risk such a sum on your horses and your horsemanship !’ 

‘Anda very foolish one, you think,’ answered Mr. Brotherton ; 
‘well, perhaps I am, but then, you see, as there are very few 
men who are as foolish as I, the number cf pople who could 
take up my challenge is necessarily restricted ; then again had 
the bet been only for a few hundreds, plenty of good riders 
would have accepted it, but as it is they are scared by the 
largeness of the sum, with the result that I have earned the 
reputaiion for being a great horseman very cheaply.’ 

Count San Fedele leant across the table. ‘ Did I under- 
stand you to say that the bet was still open ?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly,’ said the Englishman, 

‘Then | think that if you have no objection I would like to 
take up the challenge !’ 

‘ You, San Fedele,’ burst out old Barletta ; ‘why, man, he is 
three times the horseman you are, and has the best horses in 
Italy. Don’t make a fool of yourself!’ 

‘I thank the Colonel for his evident interest in my affairs,’ 
said San Fedele slowly, ‘ but in spite of his excellent advice I 
confess that I feel inclined to insist on making a fool of myself, 
that is if the Signor really means what he says.’ He rose to his 
feet, and came and stood opposite the Englishman, ‘Well?’ 
he said. 

Mr. Brotherton looked him up and down. ‘I warn you,’ 
he said, ‘ that if you intend to jump wire, I have two Australian 
horses here who think nothing of it’ 

‘I do not intend to jump wire.’ 

The Englishman sprang up and held out his hand. ‘Then, 
by Jove, sir,’ he said, ‘I am at your service whenever and 
wherever you wish.’ ’ 

They shook hands over the table, and stood for an instant 
gazing into each other’s eyes. They were fine men both of 
them, and not unlike each other in build and in the colour of 
their hair and eyes, though the Englishman was the taller by 
a couple of inches, and there was a dash of recklessness in his 
carriage that the southerner lacked. 

‘It it suits you then,’ said the Italian, ‘shall we say Ponte 
Nomentano to-morrow at ten o’clock ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 
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‘And if these gentlemen would be so kind as to keep the 
affair secret till it is over, I should be intensely grateful. We 
do not, I am sure, desire to organise an exhibition of horse- 
manship for the benefit of Roman society, though I for my 
part have no objection to the gentlemen here present being 
witness and judges. Do you agree with me, Mr. Brotherton ?’ 

‘In every particular,’ answered the Englishman. 

‘I for one promise not to speak of the affair to any one till it 
is over,’ said Barletta. ‘SodoI!’ ‘So dolI!’ The others 
crowded round San Fedele and Mr. Brotherton, with eager, 
excited faces promising to be silent. 

‘In that case all that remains to be done is to arrange about 
the payment of the stakes,’ said San Fedele ; ‘have you ‘any 
suggestion to make, Mr. Brotherton ?’ 

‘I suggest that we both deposit papers to the value of ten 
thousand pounds or two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
in Colonel Barletta’s hands, if he has no objection.’ 

‘I do not object if ze affair is for to-morrow,’ said the 
Colonel. 

‘Very good,’ said San Fedele, ‘I will send you my draft 
to-night, Colonel; I suppose, Mr. Brotherton, that if the 
winner of this challenge were to lose his life in the event the 
stakes would go to his heirs ?’ 

‘I had not considered the possibility ; but if you wish it 
so, I have no objection,’ said the Englishman, 

‘Then, gentlemen, I think that everything is settled. Mr. 
Brotherton, au revoir till to-morrow.’ He bowed gravely to 
us all and strolled out of the tent. A minute after we heard 
the wheels of his dog-cart on the road going towards Rome. 

Mr. Brotherton left also almost immediately and the party 
broke up. I was the last to quit the tent, and on stepping out 
on to the road found that everybody had driven off except the 
Master and Barletta ; the two were sitting on a low wall at the 
side of the road. ‘I don’t understand it at all,’ the former was 
saying, ‘he rides very well, I admit, and his horses are good 
enough for ordinary purposes, but as to thinking that he can give 
that Englishman a lead that he cannot follow, why the man 
must be mad! And he isn’t so very rich; ten thousand pounds 
must mean quite a third of his fortune,’ 

‘Who is this Count of San Fedele, Colonel ?’ I asked, 
‘and how is it that I’ve never seen anything of him before ?’ 

‘San Fedele,’ said the Colonel thoughtfully, ‘hasn’t hunted 
here for quite ten years. He isa young man of very good 
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family, and at present, 1 believe, pretty well off. When he 
was here last I don’t suppose that his whole fortune amounted 
to more than two hundred thousand francs, but he made 
money somewhere on the coast of South America, in Venezuela, 
I think, in pearl fisheries, which in my poor opinion is very 
much to his credit, for the average impecunious young Italian 
of good family would as soon think of leaving his country and 
working hard for his living as you and I would of—of—er— 
I don’t know what, I’m sure!’ The Colonel finished his sen- 
tence rather lamely. 

‘He had an incentive, hadn’t he, to make money?’ said 
the Master. 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked Barletta. 

‘Well, there was some rumour of a love affair, wasn’t there ? 
A grande passion, the usual story, I believe, not money enough 
and the parents refusing their consent, but the sequel was 
unusual, I admit, for he went off to Venezuela, as you said, to 
make his fortune, which is not the custom of our young 
aristocrats. The average Roman youth who is in want of 
money considers a rich marriage a less degrading way of 
obtaining it than hard work. I don’t suppose his grande passion 
is more than a pleasant memory by now, but the money must 
come in useful, and I wonder at his wanting to throw it away 
on Mr. Brotherton.’ 

‘Who was the lady?’ I asked. 

‘Ah! The lady was a great beauty, and San Fedele was 
by no means her only admirer ; the loveliest face in Italy, we 
used to say she had, and some are of the same opinion still. 
Donna Bianca Glorioli, she was, Princess d’Ivrea she is now.’ 

‘The Glorioli, per Dio!’ exclaimed Barletta, ‘why she was 
only married a few months ago!’ 

‘Yes ; it must be very irritating to San Fedele, if he still 
cares for her as he used to. She might have married him, I 
dare say, if he had come back six months earlier, but he only 
arrived here last week, and when he was in Rome, four years 
ago, his money had not yet been made.’ 

‘It’s a curious affair,’ mused old Barletta; ‘do you remember 
the story of her going to a box at the opera in Naples, and all the 
men in the stalls standing on the chairs during the entr’acte to 
see her better ? Very unpleasant for the poor girl, I daresay, but 
she was well worth looking at, and that was only five or six years 
ago. She must be about twenty-eight or twenty-nine by now. I 
should not wonder if that fool of a San Fedele loved her still!’ 
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‘And is somewhat careless about the safety of his neck and 
the amount of his income after having lost all hope of marrying 
her, eh? Well, everything is possible, but it sounds rather too 
romantic and sentimental to be true!’ 

The Master suddenly sprang to his feet and called to his 
groom to bring up his dog-cart. ‘If we stay gossiping here 
much longer,’:he said, ‘ we skan’t get home till nine o’clock at 
night ; just look at the sun. It’s almost set already!’ He 
pointed with his crop towards the west where, above the faint 


PONTE NOMENTANO 


outline of the town, the great dome of St. Peter’s rose up all 
bathed in a glory of orange and gold by the last rays. 

The Master’s dog-cart and the cab in which I| had driven 
out with Barletta trotted up, and in a few minutes we were all 
spinning briskly homewards. 


The Ponte Nomentano, which San Fedele had chosen for 
the rendezvous with Mr. Brotherton, is an old covered bridge 
built across the Aniene, about three miles out of the town. 
You, Signorina, must know it well. It was a fresh, bright 
morning when I rode out from the Porta Pia and, trotting 
through the lanes, or vco/d as we call them, came out again on 
to the high road near the Church of St. Agnese. Here I was 
joined by Mr. Brotherton and Barletta. The former, who 
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seemed to be in excellent spirits, was mounted on a magnificent 
Irish hunter, a bay with black points, and behind him came his 
groom on a thoroughbred mare. ‘I call him Platonic Friend- 
ship,’ he said, in answer to a question of mine concerning the 
horse he was riding, ‘ because he is faster than he looks.’ He 
laughed, and turned in his saddle to question Barletta, who 
was lagging a little behind, about the country round the Ponte 
Nomentano. ‘It’s mostly big timber and stone walls isn’t it?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the Colonel, ‘but ze stone walls are nozzing, 
and as to ze timbah I not belief zer is a staggionata in ze 
country zat you could not jomp wiz dat orse, zough I vould 
zink twice before I did say ze same of San Fedele and his 
mounts.’ 

‘Well, I hope he will show us some sport at all events,’ 
said the Englishman. 

We had arrived by this time at the bridge, and as we walked 
our horses over it we saw San Fedele and the Master coming 
to meet us, the former dressed ali in black and mounted on a 
very handsome thoroughbred. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Brotherton,’ he said as he rode up, 
‘we could not have a better day for our experiment, could we ? 
The ground is excellent and there is just enough wind to make 
it pleasant.’ 

He looked a fine man in the saddle, rather too thin and 
wiry, but holding himself with an easy grace that spoke of a 
firm grip of the knees and a perfect sympathy with the fine 
beast that he rode ; the sunburnt, aristocratic face showed not 
a trace of any emotion or anxiety, and he spoke quite cheerfully, 
though there seemed to be the faintest trace of a sneer in his 
voice as he praised the fine weather and the excellent ground. 
Mr. Brotherton looked him up and down with a dawning 
admiration in his eye. ‘That is a fine horse of yours,’ he said, 
‘have you had him long ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve had him a long time, over ten years ; he is fours 
teen years old now and as game as ever he was; he has had an 
easy time of it though, for when I was abroad I left him with a 
friend in the country, where he was well looked after. He is 
a fine old horse, as you say, and even if he can’t jump quite as 
well as once upon a time he will refuse nothing that I choose 
to put him at. Would you, old man?’ He bent forward to 
caress his horse’s neck, then looking up with a smile at the 
Englishman : 
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‘Shall we start, then, Mr. Brotherton ?’ he asked. 

‘When you wish,’ was the answer. 

‘Look here, San Fedele,’ interrupted the Colonel, who for 
some reason seemed to be in a bad temper, ‘1 am old to risk 
my neck riding after a couple of idiots over half the Campagna 
Romana, but I would like to see something of the sport, so 
that if you would be so kind as to tell me whereabouts you 
intend to go I might perhaps get a glimpse of you without jump- 
ing anything more formidable than a ditch or a stone wall.’ 

‘Ah! Colonnello mio, you want to be in at the death without 
leaving the road. You used not to be like that in the old days. 
Well, you might ride up to the Casal de’ Pazzi—all of you, we 
are sure to pass there sooner or later. Mr. Brotherton, I must 
ask you to keep quite forty yards behind me in case I were to 
have a spill ; the country is quite open, so that there will be no 
fear of your losing sight of me even if by any chance I were to 
distance you.’ 

Mr. Brotherton nodded, and without further words San 
Fedele passed through an open gate on the left into a field and 
cantered off along the river side, Mr. Brotherton following him. 

‘Come along, you two,’ said Barletta, ‘we had better do 
what he told us if we want to see anything,’ and he started 
trotting along the high road with the Master and myself at his 
heels. 

The Casal de’ Pazzi, Signorina, must be well known to you, 
and I need not lose time in describing it; it stands, as you will 
remember, on some rising ground on the right side of the high 
road that goes to Sant’ Alessandro. One thing, which perhaps 
you have not noticed or do not remember, is that from the 
lowest building of the cluster of houses that form the so-called 
Casale there runs at right angles to the road a broad, grass- 
covered dyke, that rises about nine feet above the fields on each 
side of it, and ends abruptly on the bank of a shallow, muddy 
stream. I suppose that the dyke was originally built with the 
intention of making a road from the Casale, that should cross 
the stream by means of a bridge and continue on the other 
side. As it is, however, bridge there is none, and the dyke does 
not even continue on the other side of the stream. From the 
end of the dyke there is not even any way down to the water, 
and to get across you would have to leap about five yards across 
and three down. On the opposite side of the stream the bank 
is very low indeed, but barely ten feet distant from the water 
there is a sinall timber fence or staggionata. 
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It is not more than a mile and a half from the Ponte 
Nomentano to the Casal de’ Pazzi, and in a few minutes we 
turned off the road into the fields just below the Casale and 
made our horses scramble up the sides of the dyke. From this 
point of vantage we could see on one side the road along which 
we had come, running between green fields and bordered with 
large staggionate, and on the other side the country opened out 
towards Sant’ Alessandro and the Alban hills. 

‘There is plenty of stiff jumping for them if they come 
down here,’ said the Master, gazing round him at the fields, 
that were all divided up with timber fences and stone walls. 
Barletta made no answer, and for a few minutes we all stood 
waiting in silence. The air was very still, for the little breeze 
that there had been when we started had subsided. Some large 
black clouds had come up, however, and the country was all in 
shade. ‘Hullo! Here they come,’ said the Master, and 
pointed with his crop towards a little rising knoll on the 
opposite side of the road. One horseman and then another 
appeared for an instant on the sky-line and then came swiftly 
down the slope towards us. I looked up and down the road to 
see if there were an opening for them to come out at, but there 
was none. 

‘They will have to jump both the stagezonata on and off the 
road,’ I said, ‘ that is if they want to come here.’ Apparently they 
did, for San Fedele, whom we could easily distinguish now, slowed 
his horse’s gallop into a canter as he set him at the first fence. 
There were a few moments of suspense, and then we saw the 
gallant old horse rise clear over the top bar, come down lightly 
on the side of the road, gather himself together again and leap 
over the second fence into the field. ‘Well done!’ yelled 
Barletta, ‘now for the Englishman!’ Mr. Brotherton, whose 
reputation for hard riding was a well-earned one, hardly slowed 
down at all as he approached the first staggionata, and once 
more we saw the two fences magnificently cleared. Then came 
a thunder of hoofs, the sound of a horse’s heavy breathing, and 
San Fedele dashed up the side of the dyke almost on the top of 
us, turned and galloped full speed towards the stream. 

‘He'll come to grief down there!’ exclaimed the Master. 
‘Look out! Move back a bit you two, or we'll be in the 
Englishman’s way.’ In our excitement we had all instinctively 
pressed forward, and during the instant’s confusion which arose 
as we pulled our mounts back, San Fedele had come to the end 
of the dyke, and his horse, either because the pace did not 
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permit him to hesitate, or because of the fine thoroughbred 
courage which forbade him even to dream of refusing what his 
master required of him, sprang bravely forward and came down 
heavily on the opposite bank. His head as he landed almost 
touched the little staggzonata that still barred his path, but with 
a supreme effort he regained his footing and again rose in the 
air. Nobody but a master horseman, such as San Fedele showed 
himself to be, could have got the horse over safely. As he 
landed again we saw that the top bar of the fence had been 
knocked off, leaving a large gap. Now it was the Englishman’s 
turn. Like San Fedele he rode full speed at the jump, but his 
mount was a finer one ; easily, calmly, and with a lightness 
that was wonderful in so large a horse, Platonic Friendship 
leaped down, turned slightly at the pressure of his master’s 
knees, and disdaining the gap left by the horse that had preceded 
him, jumped the entire staggzonata into the field. 

San Fedele was breathing his horse a little distance off ; we 
saw the Englishman ride up to him and apparently ask a 
question. San Fedele shook his head, and turned his horse 
back the way he had come, through the gap in the fence and 
across the stream, and without mounting on to the dyke 
cantered across the field towards a gate which opens on to the 
road. As he neared us old Barletta leant forward in his saddle 
to hail him, probably intending to ask him where he meant to 
to go ; but at the sight of San Fedele’s face the Colonel’s jaw 
dropped, and he only muttered to himself: ‘Per Dio! What 
is the matter with the fool? I’ve seen men look like that who 
were riding to their death!’ All the careless good humour 
that had characterised San Fedele’s face had left it now; his 
upper lip was drawn back showing his white teeth in a smile 
that was more like a dog’s snarl than any natural expression of 
human features, and his eyes seemed to biaze with fury under his 
bent brows. He rode carefully, choosing the easiest path, and, 
opening the gate with his crop, trotted out on to the road and 
back the way we had come towards the Ponte Nomentano. 
Mr. Brotherton came next, and as he passed us he looked up 
and said: ‘He’s going to do something desperate, I think ; 
you had better come along too.’ Without a word we all turned 
to ride after him, and choosing the soft ground at the sides of 
the road, put our horses to a trot. For a while only the 
rhythmic beat of the horse’s hoofs broke the stillness as we 
rose and fell in the saddle. We could see San Fedele well 
ahead of us, keeping always to the road. As he neared the 
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river I thought for an instant that perhaps he intended to swim 
his horse across it in the hopes of thus shaking off the English- 
man, but on reaching the Ponte Nomentano he turned suddenly 
to the right along a cart track by the river side, the same one 
that he had taken when he first started off. Mr. Brotherton 
was riding just a few paces in front of us, and as he too turned 
off to the right I caught a glimpse of his face which was grave 
‘and almost anxious. Something was going to happen, of this l 
felt convinced, and so, I am sure, did the others. 

The river Aniene, along the right bank of which we were 


PONTE SALARIO 


riding, flows into the Tiber a couple of miles below the Ponte 
Nomentano ; but before this it is traversed again by two 
bridges ; the first one is the railway bridge over which runs the 
Florence line, and the second, the so-called Ponte Salario, is a 
fine stone bridge built in one great arch that rises almost sixty 
feet above the water. Always keeping to the cart track along 
the river side, and carefully opening all the gates as he came to 
them with his crop, San Fedele soon reached the railway 
crossing. We saw him bend in his saddle to speak to the 
cantoniere, then pull some money out of his pocket and throw 
it to him. By the time we in our turn got to the crossing 
San Fedele was nearing the second bridge, the Ponte Salario, 
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and the cantoniere, oblivious of his duties, was staring after him 
in open-mouthed astonishment. 

‘Come and open the gate, zmbecille !’ yelled old Barletta. 

‘Ah! I beg their excellencies’ pardon,’ exclaimed the 
cantoniere. ‘1 had not seen them come up. Is the Signor 
who has just gone by with their excellencies? He must be 
mad or ill surely ? First he swore at me for not being quick, 
and then he threw me a twenty-five franc note. Is it not 
wonderful ?’ 

‘ Will you open the gate, you fool ?’ roared Mr. Brotherton 
in English, and at last the man, probably fearing lest one of 
this band of obvious lunatics should brain him, opened the 
gates. We all pressed through, Mr. Brotherton leading, and 
dashed along the track at a gallop. On the river bank some 
women were washing linen and spreading it out on the grass to 
dry. Suddenly one of them, who was kneeling at the water’s 
edge, sprang to her feet and pointed ahead of us. ‘My God!’ 
she screamed, ‘ look !’ 

On the parapet of the bridge, which spanned the river at 
right angles to the road we were following, there appeared all of 
a sudden against the blue of the sky the figure of a horse and 
rider. On reaching the centre of the bridge San Fedele had 
turned his horse, and driving his spurs into its flanks had set it 
to jump the balustrade on the side nearest to us. Unconscious 
probably of the peril that lay on the other side of the obstacle 
which confronted him, or trusting his master’s hand that had 
never led him into a danger from which his splendid thorough- 
bred limbs and courage could not extricate him again, and 
encouraged by his master’s voice that had never asked him in 
vain to do his best, the good old horse had leaped ; but as 
he leaped he realised perhaps in his faithful, trusting horse’s 
mind that he had been betrayed, that here was death; he 
changed his feet on the balustrade top, as some horses will, 
reared up in a last gallant effort to throw himself back before 
it was too late, stood for one terrible instant thus with a face 
grown suddenly fierce and thin, the nostrils dilated, showing 
even to us who were still distant as two blood-red spots, 
then plunged headforemost downwards. 

With a low groan of horror Mr. Brotherton threw himself 
from the saddle and down the bank, and, without even stopping 
to throw off his coat or his spurs, plunged into the rushing, 
turbid water. San Fedele and his horse had disappeared ; they 
came to the surface, however, in an instant, the horse struggling 
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desperately to reach the bank, but San Fedele only to disappear 
again. The suspense of the next few moments was too hor- 
rible for words. The Englishman swam up and down slowly, 
working hard to resist the strength of the current and the weight 
of his clothes ; at last, however, the black, senseless form rose 
again, and with a few long strokes Mr. Brotherton was upon 
it, and forcing his way slowly towards the bank as the current 
carried him down stream, touched the ground at last, and bore 
his burden up the slope. We were all standing at the water’s 
edge, and we followed him silently, quietly helping to loosen 
San Fedele’s cravat and chafe his hands in order to bring 
him to, while old Barletta took his arms at the elbows and 
worked them up and down to aid his breathing. A tinystream 
of blood trickled down his forehead on to the grass, and his hair 
was full of mud and straws. Soon his breathing, which had 
hardly been perceptible at first, grew stronger, and at last he 
slowly opened his eyes, fixing us with a vacant, uncompre- 
hending stare. 

‘You've had a fall, old man,’ said Mr. Brotherton kindly, 
‘but you'll be all right in a minute, only don’t move, just lie 
still !’ 

San Fedele continued to stare upwards at the sky. ‘I 
remember,’ he said slowly ; ‘yes, | remember now.’ Then he 
started suddenly, and made an attempt to rise, but fell back 
again. ‘ Where’s the horse ?’ he asked weakly. 

We all gazed anxiously round; we had forgotten the 
horse, but the next moment we caught sight of him standing 
near the bridge, with heaving sides and wild staring eyes ; 
close beside him were our own horses lazily cropping the grass 
at the road side. The cantoniere and a few women crowded 
round us with excited questions on their lips, but Barletta 
pushed them unceremoniously away. Reassured as to the safety 
of his horse, San Fedele, with our help, rose heavily to his 
feet and stood leaning on my arm. Suddenly he noticed Mr. 
Brotherton’s soaked condition. 

‘Hullo!’ he said, ‘ you’re wet too. Did you follow then ?’ 

‘No, I merely got wet in pulling you out of the water.’ 

San Fedele looked at him sharply: ‘I understand,’ he said 
with a smile. ‘I owe you my life, Mr. Brotherton !’ 

The Englishman looked uncomfortable. ‘I was nearest to 
the bank,’ he said, ‘ there was no danger !’ 

San Fedele still smiled rather wearily. ‘1 understand,’ he 
repeated, ‘I understand perfectly well, but I am too tired to 
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thank you now, to-morrow, perhaps, if you will let me... 
but one thing that I must say is this, and I beg of you all to 
continue in your kindness to me and not repeat it. Mr. 
Brotherton,’ and he turned to the Englishman, ‘ when I accepted 
your bet yesterday evening, I most ungenerously placed you at 
a disadvantage, for I had already decided to put an end to my 
life and I only took up your challenge as a means to that end. 
When I forced my poor old horse to take that leap I never 
expected to cross his back again—I reckoned, as you see, 
without an Englishman’s courage and generosity. So one thing 
still I must ask of you and it is this: that you keep the ten 
thousand pounds and declare the bet a drawn one, for I feel 
that I have not met you fairly.’ 

He turned as he spoke and, without waiting for an answer, 
walked slowly towards his horse, who still stood shaking with 
terror on the river bank with foam at his mouth. 

‘Poor old man!’ said San Fedele as he patted the horse’s 
neck, ‘I have been very cruel, and you most brave; can you 
forgive me, old man?’ And the horse rubbed his nose gently 
against his master’s coat and whinnied. 


That night was the premiere of Mascagni’s ‘ Iris,’ at the Opera. 
I was in the stalls, but seeing old Barletta in the officers’ box 
I strolled up during an entr'acte to talk to him. In the box, 
besides Barletta, were two or three young officers, and among 
them Landolfi, very sorry for himself because his military 
duties had not allowed him to appear at the Ponte Nomentano 
in the morning. He had just come from San Fedele’s and 
was talking nineteen to the dozen. ‘The old horse is dying, 
poor thing!’ he said. ‘It has got inflammation of the lungs 
and, the vet. says, no power on earth can save it. San Fedele 
is in despair. I found him sitting in the loose-box with it 
almost in tears. I felt quite sorry for him, though he has won 
ten thousand pounds !’ 

‘Did the Englishman pay then ?’ I asked of Barletta. 

‘Yes,’ said the Colonel, picking up his glasses and gazing 
through them at a lady who had just entered the box imme- 
diately opposite us, ‘he insisted, and the money was paid into 
San Fedele’s account this evening.’ 

‘I’m sure I wouldn’t mind losing a hunter or two,’ con- 
tinued Landolfi, ‘if I could get ten thousand pounds out of 
them. San Fedele is a lucky beggar, don’t you think so, 
Colonel ?’ 
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But old Barletta was still staring through his glasses in 
the box opposite, and following his gaze I recognised the 
Princess d’Ivrea, the white column of her neck rising from 
among the furs and laces of an opera cloak and a tiara of 
brilliants gleaming among the masses of soft hair, that seemed to 
form an aureole round the face. Men still called her the loveliest 
in all Italy! Old Barletta lowered his glasses and his eyes met 
mine. 

‘Poor devil!’ he said. 
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A COLD WAIT IN THE ROAD 


HIND SHOOTING IN WINTER 


BY P. G. S. PAYNE 


SCOTLAND in winter might be an altogether different country 
from the Scotland of our summer holidays; and we realised the 
difference when, leaving London in its smoke-laden darkness, we 
woke to see the wintry sun striking brightly on the snow-capped 
mountains. 

The rich green fern-covered sward before the shooting lodge, 
where we basked in the sun last summer, was now a russet- 
coloured carpet flecked with streaks of brown and gold; pleasant 
enough to look at but not inviting to repose on for those with a 
wholesome fear of ‘the rheumatics.’ The trees, though almost 
entirely stripped of their foliage, still outlined with their naked 
branches the beauty of their form, but over against the opposite 
hill the sombre green of the sturdy firs showed out in masses 
against the sprinkling of snow on the open ground. 

Below the house, the river, which in August gently ripples 
over the shallows, or flows like a sheet of silver over the broad 
reach of the ferry pool, now rushed down in a swollen and lead- 
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coloured torrent. The salmon pool by the mill, which we had 
so often reproached for its lack of water, was a foaming 
cataract, spreading its waters far over the highest of the fishing 
stones. No longer could we watch the many-coloured lights 
play over the heather-covered slopes of the hills; but the black 
of their rugged peaks standing out against the sparkling snow 
produced a more magnificent effect, and there was a stern 
grandeur about the wintry landscape which was more striking 
than all the varied beauty of the same scene in summer. 

The smallest trickling burn now plunged down the hill side 
like a miniature Niagara Fall, and far away down the glen great 
Struan and Ben More reared their mighty heads like frosted silver 
cones against the steel-blue sky. 

The winter stalking of hinds was the sport in view, and for 
this the snow which drove the deer down off the hills was all in 
our favour. Duncan declared ‘the forest was just crawling with 
beasts,’ so I started off under his charge with the most hopeful 
feelings. A short struggle with the swollen river in a cockle- 
shell of a boat soon brought us to the other side, and from the 
moment we entered the wood it was evident that we might come 
across them at any moment. Duncan, who did the stalking, 
advanced with the utmost caution, while behind him I 
endeavoured at the same time to keep an eye on his move- 
ments, and to assure myself that the third gillie who carried the 
rifle was within convenient reach. 

The wood was full of hills and hollows, and every rock- 
strewn fern-covered dell might hold a herd of deer. 

As Duncan slowly raised his head over the top of each rise 
and peered into the valley beyond, my heart seemed to thump 
audibly at the thought of what he might be seeing which I 
could not. 

It was not, however, until we had almost reached the top 
that Duncan suddenly fell flat on his face, and began making 
weird motions with his hands which I took to mean there was 
something in sight. Then he made a signal which brought the 
third gillie crawling to his side with the rifle, and as Duncan 
slowly drew it from its cloth case, I felt the moment for action 
had arrived. Yet when | wriggled forward and looked over the 
crest I could at first see nothing. Then, following the direction 
of Duncan’s fixed gaze | at last saw something flickering over 
the top of the heather on the slope of the opposite hill. Finally 
I made out that the moving objects were a hind’s ears and 
that she lay about eighty yards off, with her head and part of 
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neck only showing, while her eyes were apparently fixed straight 
on us, 

It was by no means an inviting shot, and I hesitated while 
Duncan, who is an excitable man, pressed the rifle into my 
hand, whispering ‘Shoot, shoot quick, or she’ll be awa’, 

Just, however, as I was hardening my heart to do it, the 
hind must have seen or scented us, for with one bound she 
was on her feet, and in another second would have been over 
the hill. Feminine curiosity was, however, fatal to her, for in 


THE RIVER AND FOREST 


the moment she paused for a last look at us my rifle cracked ; 
and with a heavy stumble the deer plunged down the side of 
the hill only to roll over at the bottom, to my huge delight. 
The third gillie was sent off to bring up the pony, which 
had been sent round the river by the bridge, and while I 
lighted a pipe under the lee of a rock, Duncan took out his 
glass and began a very careful examination of every corrie on 
the open hill side. Presently, from the fixed attitude of his 
glass, I guessed he had spied something, and asked him if any 
beasts were in sight. He replied that a small lot were coming 
out of the wood, having probably been disturbed by the pony, 
and the information was quite sufficient to bring me to my feet, 
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At first I could see nothing, but under the direction of 
Duncan I at length distinguished some dark shapes moving 
among the trees. He pronounced them a small stag and two 
or three hinds, and that they were making for the open ground. 

As soon as they showed signs of settling, Duncan decided 
to follow them, and we started crawling and creeping over 
the open ground in the direction of the hollow they had 
stopped to feed in. It was anxious work as we got near the 
spot, for a glance every now and then showed that they were 
rather scattered and might see us any moment, as there was 
very little cover except the slight depressions in the ground. 
Finally, by wriggling up the extremely damp channel of a 
small burn, we reached a slight rise, on the other side of which 
they were supposed to be. Duncan peered over and then 
signalled to me to close up. Thrusting the rifle into my hand 
he whispered that they were just on the move and I must shoot 
quickly. I dragged myself inch by inch to the top of the rise, 
and my first glance showed me the whole lot with their heads 
up staring suspiciously in our direction. They were standing 
badly for a shot, and, in spite of Duncan’s usual adjurations to 
shoot quick, I waited until one turned broadside on, and then 
fired, aiming just behind the shoulder. The whole lot were off 
like a shot, and Duncan sprang to his feet with a flood of 
Gaelic expletives, of which I felt my sins of omission were the 
principal subject. But, just as the deer reached the top of the 
opposite hill, the hind I had fired at gave a prolonged stagger 
and fell forward on her head. 

Duncan’s lamentations were speedily turned to the most 
extravagant rejoicings, and hurrying up we found that, though 
the beast had run at least fifty yards, the bullet had as nearly 
as possible gone straight through the heart. 

The pony had now appeared in sight with the two otber 
gillies, so while they performed the usual rather unsavoury 
obsequies, and loaded both the hinds on the deer-saddle, I retired 
to lunch behind a distant rock which gave some shelter from a 
passing shower. This, however, lasted some time, but seemed 
quite unable to damp the ardour with which the gillies imbrued 
themselves with the sanguinary operation of cleaning the deer, 
or to check the flow of guttural Gaelic in which I was sure all 
the events of the morning were discussed. I was only too 
thankful to have escaped that state of profound gloom to which 
a bad shot often reduces the keen gillie when the performance 
of the unlucky sportsman does not come up to his expectations, 
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As it was I had the satisfaction of enjoying my lunch with 
the feeling that there was not much amiss with the morning’s 
sport. 

After lunch the rain turned to a snow-storm, and made the 
use of the spy-glass for the time being impossible ; but when it 
cleared away Duncan almost immediately spied a herd of some 
size feeding along a ridge about a mile off. To approach them 
we had to make a considerable défour to avoid their getting the 
wind from us, and when we at length got a good line for the 
advance the deer were slowly feeding away from us. However, 


GILLIES SPYING 


Duncan was equal to the occasion, and with a strategy which 
much reminded me of our recent work in South Africa, moved 
in their direction as fast as was consistent with keeping under 
cover. At one moment with head down and rifle at the trail 
he was scurrying across a bit of open ground beyond the sight 
of the deer; at another we were painfully wriggling inch by inch 
through the dripping heather up a hollow in full sight of the 
herd. Finally, we got within eighty yards of the ridge where 
we had last seen them feeding, but by that time the larger 
number had moved over the hill. Duncan whispered that there 
were still two hinds lying down close to the crest, and when I 
dragged myself up beside him I caught a glimpse of the head of 
one ; but the sun shone directly over the edge of the hill behind 
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it into my eyes, so we had to wait for a cloud to come over the 
sun before I could see to shoot. 

When at last a cloud did come the light was still bad, but 
I took careful aim at the one nearest me, and with that deadly 
shot through the neck, her head went down in the heather 
without a struggle. There must have been a misleading echo 
off the face of the hill, for at the sound of the shot the whole 
herd came trotting back round the hill, and after one horrified 
look at their slain companion broke away down the corrie 
almost at right angles to us. 

‘Load, load again, and slap it into them!’ shouted Duncan, 
excited beyond measure at the long line of deer rushing past us. 
I rammed another cartridge home in the breech, and took a 
hasty sight for the shoulder of one of the last hinds as they 
swept past. Over she went like a rabbit, and Duncan rushed 
down the hill shouting with delight. On examination I noticed 
that the bullet had struck her high behind the ear, but I did 
not think it necessary to mention to Duncan that this was 
rather wide of the spot I had aimed at. ‘Gran’ shooting,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘why, Mr. Dick, you must have been a terror to 
them Boers !’ 

I reflected that perhaps potting a few hinds did not require 
the nerve one acquires by shooting in deadly earnest, but 
remarked that it wasa fine thing that the hinds could not shoot 
back. However, we were both pleased, though Duncan was 
already sweeping the horizon with his glass in search of 
fresh victims. 

Our orders were not to press the ground too much at 
first, so I suggested that I thought we had done enough for the 
first day, and persuaded the unwilling Duncan that as soon 
as the other gillies came up we had better take the shortest 
cut home. 

Duncan, like all Scotch gillies, was insatiably blood-thirsty 
after deer, and had the most murderous feelings against the 
hinds, which, he assured me, were much too thick on the 
ground, and spoilt the stag-shooting. But though it was only 
a little past two, it was getting perceptibly darker, for the snow- 
clouds were gathering fast over the chain of hills at the end of 
the glen. . Away in the west, Ben More towered like a white 
spectre against the leaden sky, the leader of a procession of 
rugged mountains which glimmered like ghosts all the way 
down the pass in the direction of the road to Skye. 

It was down that bleak and desolate pass the unhappy 
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Prince Charlie had fled after the disastrous battle of Culloden, 
and I thanked my stars that if we hurried home before the 
storm we should have nothing worse before us than a cheerful 
fire, with a congenial party for a game of Bridge. 

We were back none too soon, for all that night the snow fell 
in whirling clouds, and next morning the whole country was 
wrapped in its glistening white garment. There was a sharp 
frost, and the snow crackled ominously under our feet. I was 
to be on Ronald Mackenzie’s beat that day, and he took a most 
despondent view of our chances, saying that we should never 
get within half a mile of the deer without their hearing us. He 
was a gaunt big Highlander of a dour nature, very different 
from my excitable friend Duncan, but an excellent stalker. 

However, we worked our way down to the eastern march of 
the forest, and for a time I feared his dismal forebodings would 
come true. As soon as we crossed the bridge by the wood- 
cutting mill we could see the hill before us dotted with deer, 
who had been driven down from the higher ground by the 
snow. But try as we would, we could not get within shot. 
Being on higher ground they could see us well against the 
snow, and every step we made through the frozen drifts 
sounded like a pistol-shot. 

But Ronald was not to be beaten, and after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to approach them on the hill, he announced 
his intention of working to the east end of the forest and 
coming back on them from the higher ground. It was with 
some difficulty I grasped his plan of campaign, as he was at no 
time much of a talker, having, as they say, ‘ not much English,’ 
though I have heard him fluent enough in his favourite Gaelic. 
We worked back to the river, and taking cover under its banks, 
made our way for nearly two miles down the stream. 

Here we got into the wood ; and whether the sun was now 
brighter or the trees gave some shelter from the frost, we found 
the snow much softer. Leaving the pony and other men below 
we gradually made our way up the hill. It was a grand sight 
as we cautiously advanced through the snow-covered glades. 
The ground was thickly carpeted with the gleaming white of the 
untrodden snow, every fir tree had its branches laden with 
heavy wreaths, while the endless columns of their tapering 
trunks stood out in bold relief against the glistening back- 
ground. Snow seems to make a wonderful stillness, and for 
nearly an hour we crept on through the silent wood marching 
in Indian file and treading carefully in each others’ footprints 
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almost without a sound. I was beginning to think we had this 
silent wilderness to ourselves, when suddenly Ronald dropped 
in his tracks as though he had been shot and began pulling the 
rifle from its case in the way that always sends my heart into 
my mouth. 

Never a word he spoke, but as I peered over his shoulder 
I saw through the trees a fine stag of at least ten points lying 
quietly on the side of the hill opposite us. ‘Ah, my fine fellow,’ 
I thought, ‘if it was but two months ago, what a shot you 
would make !’ 

However, as it was hinds we were after, I glanced round 
for a chance of paying my respects to any of the ladies of his 
family. There was a deep gully between us, and I caught sight 
of a single hornless head below us which gave me what I 
wanted. There was little but the back to aim at, but I took a 
rest against the nearest fir tree and the finest sight I could see. 
Crack went the rifle, and the hind rolled over with a broken 
backbone. At the same moment there was a terrible hubbub, 
with the trampling of many hoofs, as at least a dozen beasts 
galloped furiously out of the hollow which had concealed 
them. 

Ronald said never a word, but snatching the rifle from me, 
threw back the bolt and loaded again from the magazine. The 
herd was still flickering through the tree stems, and had paused 
for a moment to look wildly round them. Crack, again, as I 
took a snapshot through the trees. A miss, by Jove! and the 
deer galloped on. I was watching the last of them disappear, 
when Ronald grasped my arm and pointed silently to the hill 
above us. Just on the crest a single hind had appeared and 
stood snuffing the wind to discover the cause of all this sudden 
turmoil. It was a good hundred yards, but I had an open 
shot, and as the report of the rifle echoed through the wood 
the beast stumbled to its knees. 

‘She’s na doon,’ grunted Ronald as he rushed off up the 
hill. And sure enough, as we reached the top we saw the deer 
disappearing down the opposite side. I hate wounding a beast, 
and groaned aloud ; but Ronald pointed to a red stain on the 
trampled snow. ‘She'll no go vara far,’ he remarked, and 
drawing his knife, leisurely descended to give the coup de grice 
to the one that was first shot. 

Almost immediately the gillies with the pony appeared, 
having heard the shot and being guided by their unerring know- 
ledge of the ground to the spot. I could barely wait while 
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Ronald gave instructions to the men where to rejoin us after 
loading up the dead hind. 

Once on the track, however, Ronald was as keen as a blood- 
hound. Through the trees and over the snow-drifts he marched 
swiftly without a word and with scarcely a pause. The snow, 
of course, showed the deer’s hoof-marks pretty clearly, but there 
were many tracks, and I could at times scarcely see the small 
blood spots which Ronald pointed out with unerring precision. 
On he went steadily, twisting in and out the trees, and up and 
down the hills and hollows, every now and then pausing in 


SNOW IN THE WOOD 


doubt and casting round until he came on the tell-tale blood 
marks again. He held the rifle ready for a shot, as we might 
come on the wounded animal lying down at any moment. | 
thought his face grew somewhat longer as the tracks led us 
nearer and nearer the march, but all of a sudden he fell on his 
knees and began drawing his spyglass from its case. After a 
steady stare through the trees, he remarked oracularly, ‘ She’s 
doon,’ and following the line of his finger, I could just see 
through the trees the head and neck of a hind in the middle of 
a clump of bushes. She had not seen us, so I had time to take 
a steady rest against a rock. I was determined not to miss this 
time, and as the rifle cracked the head of the beast fell back 
among the bushes. When we got up we found the last bullet 
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had gone clean through her throat ; the first was too far forward 
and had broken the leg, and it was a marvel to me how she 
had gone so far. However, it was a load off my mind, and I 
could now enjoy my lunch and a pipe with an easy conscience. 
I chose a seat on a little hill from which I got a view of a big 
stretch of the snow-bound forest, and far away at several spots 
among the trees I could see dark shapes moving which I knew 
were deer. 

Ronald, however, announced that he had spied some down 
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towards the river, and as he was master of the ceremonies, to 
the river we went. 

We were now pretty high up, and it was not long before I 
saw the three hinds we were after down in an open space near 
the falls. 

I think the sound of the fall prevented their hearing us 
until we were just above them, when they began to get uneasy, 
and finally moved off up the hill, Ronald was familiar with 
every inch of the ground, and started off at a run for the top of 
a ravine, up which he knew they were heading. We had just 
reached the top when I saw the leading hind trotting gently up 
the slope. It was not safe to risk a moving shot, and in another 
moment they would be out on the open forest, 
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I was down behind a fallen tree with a beautiful rest if they 
would only stop. Suddenly Ronald threw himself down and 
gave a long clear whistle. In an instant the leading hind 
paused and gazed wildly round her. At the same moment I 
fired, and she rolled over without a struggle. Hardly had the 
teport died away when the two following hinds appeared. | 
had barely time to reload before they reached the spot where 
the first one lay dead. For an instant they paused, then sprang 
on as if the sight struck terror to their minds. But just as they 
reached the top curiosity seemed to triumph, and they stopped 
to look back at their fallen comrade. That moment cost them 
dear, for standing up against the sky-line they made an easy 
shot, and another plunged wildly down the opposite side of the 
hill. I was afraid she was only wounded again, but Ronald 
assured me ‘she was deed eno’,’ and sure enough we found 
her thirty yards over the hill with a shot clean through the 
body. 

It now began to snow ; at first gently, but soon the flakes 
were drifting thickly through the trees. We were some way 
from home, so knowing how fast the snow could come in these 
parts, we dragged the two beasts together and set off for home. 
The snow was so thick that at times we could hardly see our 
way, but some of the deer seemed to find it the same, for we 
stumbled right into another lot on our way home, and one of them 
fell a victim to an easy shot before the rest could flit away like 
shadows among the trees. Half-way home we met the pony 
returning, so directing the gillies where to find the deer we 
hurried on, though as soon as we reached the open road 
Ronald returned, doubtless eager to revel in the last rites of 
the dead so dear to every Highlander. For my own part I was 
fairly frozen by the time I reached home; but a prescription of 
whisky and water followed by an excellent dinner soon cured 
that complaint. The rest of our stay was devoted to driving 
the cunning blackgame in the wood, and walking up the wily 
woodcock in the hill-side spinnies ; but though owing to the 
cold weather we were fairly successful with both, nothing to 
my mind provided the same excitement as stalking the hinds 
over those bleak hills and snow-bound woods in the coldest 
month of the Scotch winter. 


WINTER BICYCLING 


BY &. fT. LANG 


By too many, in a nation which boasts the Vikings as its fore- 
fathers, is bicycling regarded solely as a summer pastime. The 
grim delights of a battle with the storm, the bracing ecstasy of 
a frost-bound ride, the stern joys of ploughing through a sea of 
mud are unknown to the dilettante who sends his bicycle to 
winter quarters directly the first brown days of October have 
come. Bicycling in summer, popular and pleasant though it be, 
is but another form of idling ; winter bicycling is sport real, 
unadulterated, vigorous sport. It is a strong man’s game, one 
whereat a constitution may be built up, provided the founda- 
tion be there. On a wild day in winter, when the clouds are 
scurrying across the leaden sky, when the wind is dashing over 
the opens and whistling through the trees, when the roads lie a 
mass of seething mud and all the outlook is seeming blank and 
cheerless, that is the time for the grandest sport the bicycle offers 
to the man of thews and sinews. 

I have spoken of bicycling as distinct from its companion 
sport, tricycling. The tricycle has its points as a winter-riding 
machine, but there is the fatal objection that it requires a broad 
track. Its three wheels have each to force its own way, a 
bicycle runs in its own single track, an important consideration 
when, as is often the case, a way has to be picked. Therefore, 
it is the bicycle that 1 recommend for winter, notwithstanding 
the dangers of side-slip which may be urged against it—which 
dangers, I shall presently show, may be minimised until they 
become of no importance. 

The first care of the winter bicyclist must be for his machine. 
For winter work, something vastly different from the feather- 
weight of summer is needed. The bicycle should be of the pat- 
tern usually described by the manufacturers in their catalogues 
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as ‘full roadster,’ that is, a machine weighing, when complete, 
about 35lbs. or 36lbs. In the case of light riders, men of 120lbs. 
to 150 lbs. weight, a slightly lighter pattern may be selected, but 
in no instance should anything under 30 lbs. be turned on for 
winter service. Itis not only a question of stability, but that 
the bicycle will be subjected to heavy strains and, if too light, 
will, under the powerful thrusts and hard pedalling of winter 
riding, twist and ‘ give’ to such an extent as to absorb a large 
amount of the power expended, and therefore be appreciably 
harder to drive than one which remains rigid under all trials. 
Not only is the tubing stronger in a ‘full roadster,’ but all the 
parts, even to the spokes, are usually on stronger lines ; and 
strength is the first item needed in the winter bicycle. 

‘Cheap’ bicycles are inadvisable at any time, but most of 
all for winter riding. The cheap bicycle may serve well enough 
through the gentle days of summer, but its qualities will rapidly 
make themselves apparent on the winter road, for such bicy- 
cling is undoubtedly a great test to place upon the machine. 
Even if it were not, one does not wish to be compelled to 
dismount in the midst of a pouring rain or a blinding snow- 
storm to adjust some part, a detail which might pass unnoticed 
on a day in June or August. Strength and sturdiness are the 
qualities demanded in the winter bicyc‘e. 

The outfit of the bicycle must be considered in relation to 
the work it has to perform. The winter rider will place no 
count on speed, but it must be borne in mind that speed in the 
bicycle and ease of driving are correlative terms ; the bicycle 
which the same man can, under similar circumstances, ride the 
fastest, must necessarily be the easiest machine to drive. For 
sheer speed a rather heavily-built racer would therefore be the 
best thing for winter riding, but even the hardiest must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice something to comfort. A man does not go out 
for a day’s shooting in University running costume because that 
would hamper his movements least. 

With this idea of comfort the tyres of the bicycle should be 
large ; for the back wheel not less than 13 inches in width and 
not less than 1} inches on the front wheel. By this means 
vibration is greatly reduced, a small matter on a merely muddy 
day, but one of vast importance when the roads are frostbound. 
It is a well-known fact that excessive vibration has a pronounced 
effect upon the energies of the bicyclist and will tire him more 
quickly than many miles of riding. The larger tyres are not so 
conducive to speed as their smaller summer rivals, but when 
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the additional tendency towards vibration on the winter roads 
is taken into consideration the net result is probably an actual 
gainin speed. And the saving to the bicycle by employing the 
larger tyres isenormous. The tyres should either be fitted with 
non-slipping bands or have a non-slipping tread. Of the various 
designs of these, I preter those wherein the actual tread is per- 
fectly smooth, but with two, three, or more corrugations at the 
side. I find that the smooth centre does not throw the mud to 
such an extent as occurs wherever there is a protuberance 
directly on the tread, while the side corrugations appear to 
afford as much safeguard against side-slip as can be obtained. 
The tyres should also be of ‘full roadster’ pattern, to minimise 
the chances of puncture. The aim of the winter rider, in every- 
thing, must be to avoid, as far as can be done, the possibility of 
anything going wrong upon the road. 

In these days of rim-brakes, plated rims are almost a 
necessity, and a nuisance. Plating is at all times an endless 
worry to the winter rider. There is hardly any means of com- 
pletely preserving it. Perhaps the best thing is to give the 
plated parts a double coating of silico-enamel, a transparent 
enamel which may be removed by methylated spirit when the 
summer comes again. This isa permanent method of preserva- 
tion, although it is well not to rely entirely upon it, since 
sometimes the thin enamel has not covered every spot. For 
temporary purposes the plated parts may be rubbed over with 
a vaselined rag. It is not necessary to smear the parts in 
vaseline. All that is needed is an application of the rag, enough 
to prevent the water accumulating or to form an under-crust 
beneath the mud that may fly up and adhere. But witha rim- 
brake such things are impossible on the rims. The application 
of the brake will promptly remove the silico-enamel, while, as for 
vaseline—well, the result would lead to an experience similar to 
that which once befell a friend of mine. 

It was in the days when band-brakes were popular. He 
had one of these fitted to his tricycle, and when he came to a 
long hill the brake refused to act. There was nothing to be 
done but to sit tight and trust in luck, and the latter being in 
the ascendant my friend got round the ugly corner at the foot 
of the hill in safety. As soon as he was able to pull up he 
dismounted to examine, and, if possible, solve the mystery of 
the brake. He discovered the cause of the trouble quickly 
enough. Before he started he had told his coachman to 
oil the machine; that worthy, in his innocent anxiety to 
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serve his master’s interests, had included the brake in his 
operations ! 

For the same reason the vaselining of a rim, which has to take 
the application of a brake, is impossible, and therefore the only 
thing to be done is to give the rim a rub over with a dry cloth 
at the end of the journey and trust to that proving sufficient. 

Not only are mudguards imperative on the bicycle for 
winter riding, but they should be of extra width. Some of the 
manufacturers recognise this and supply an extra wide mud- 
guard when desired; but the majority still fit what, from a 
winter-rider’s point of view, is only an apology. Celluloid 
mudguards of extra width can, however, be obtained ; and, 
indeed, I prefer these on account of their lightness to the metal 
article. They have the advantage, too, of being easily taken 
off or put on, so that they may be discarded on a dry day, but 
kept at hand when really required. A common fault of mud- 
guards is that the bridge between each of the stays is fitted 
inside the guard. It thus, as a projection, forms an ideal 
resting-place for mud, which collects there until enough has 
accumulated to become a permanent brake. Only one firm, so 
far as | know, amongst the large manufacturers, has adopted 
the common-sense plan of fitting the bridges outside the guards. 
Another fault, although this is not so pronounced now as it used 
to be, is that the front mudguard frequently does not come low 
enough down. In all cases it is better for winter riding to have 
a small leather flap fitted to the front guard ; this will prevent 
most of the splash Of the front wheel from coming to the shoes. 

I strongly recommend a gear-case as a fitment to the winter 
bicycle. Consider for a moment how delicate a thing is the 
bicycle-chain, and the barbarity of exposing it to all the mud 
and rain and snow will be obvious. No matter what precautions 
may be taken, the chain cannot possibly run smoothly when it is 
so exposed. Therefore, a gear-case is practically a necessity. 
See to it that it is as nearly watertight as possible. The 
searching propensities of mud and rain are remarkable. A 
metal case built with the machine is best, but if the gear-case is 
not already part of the bicycle do not be led into having what 
is known as a detachable metal case fitted. It always rattles, 
and in other ways gives endless bother. If a case has to be 
specially fitted, one of the numerous patterns of celluloid cases 
will serve better than anything. Where a naked chain is used, 
the best way to minimise the difficulties is to take off the chain, 
clean it thoroughly with paraffin, then lay it in melted tallow. 
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Let it lie there long enough to soak the tallow thoroughly in, 
then hang it up to dry, and in due course restore it to its place. 
A further protection from the mud may be obtained by fitting 
two pieces of stout leather canvas at the side of the back wheel, 
between the chain stays and the back forks. A celluloid dress 
protector, sold by most of the bicycle shops for the use of 
ladies, serves the purpose capitally. It is V-shaped and fits 
over the mudguard. Where a gear-case is used this is only a 
refinement to save the side-splash from the wheel to the legs, 
but where a naked chain is used it prevents any mud off the 
wheel from falling on the chain. 

The difficulty occasioned by mud getting into the bearings 
(and it will get into the most perfectly adjusted bearings which 
the maker can turn out) can be partially overcome by wrapping 
them with chenille. If an end be left hanging it will also allow 
the water to drain off, a little additional item of assistance. If 
the bearings have become dirty, the only remedy is to sluice 
them thoroughly with paraffin, laying the bicycle on its side so 
that the paraffin may run through. Then see that all the 
paratiin has run out before using the proper lubricating oil, 
since paraffin is, as a lubricant, a delusion and a snare. 

In minor details I recommend felt handles to any other, 
since they are warmer to the touch than bone, cork or celluloid. 
Between rat-trap and rubber pedals there is little to choose. 
The former decidedly afford a better grip to the sole, but the 
latter are much more comfortable through the vibration of a 
frosty day. The saddle should be comforfable and fairly well 
sprung, and the handle-bar should be flat and certainly not 
above the level of the saddle. Personally, I prefer it about two 
inches lower than the saddle level, which does not bring one 
forward enough for the odious ‘scorcher’ attitude, but enough 
to allow one to exercise the power of the arms. 

Having thus dealt with the machine, let us turn now to the 
person. The bicyclist may demur to my claim that the bicycle 
is of primary importance, but the winter rider requires to be an 
enthusiast, and the enthusiast always considers his steed before 
himself. The only thing the winter rider has to guard against 
is the sudden chill, which may be caught in a variety of ways. 
The risk is slighter than many may suppose, however, for the 
hard-riding winter cyclist is usually in good condition, and 
colds and chills have small terrors for him. But prevention is 
proverbially better than cure. 

Warm clothing is imperative, and this should be, to the 
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smallest detail, of wool. A linen shirt may have its points, but 
it is a cold and clammy article to have near the skin when one 
is in a state of perspiration. No other garb than that of the 
bicyclist in general is necessary, but advantageous additions 
may be made. Thus, gaiters are useful in keeping the 
mud out of the shoes, to say nothing of the additional 
warmth they afford for the ankles. They are decidedly better 
than boots, which confine the ankles and prevent that free play 
necessary to efficient riding. It is a good plan, too, to have 
stockings which come well up over the knees, they afford an 
extra protection against rain and the possibility of ‘ rheumaticky ’ 
knees in old age. I suppose a mackintosh cape must be set 
down as a necessity ; frankly, I have not yet succeeded in finding 
one which did not do more harm than good. Even when 
‘ventilated’ it holds the steam of the body so much that a 
moisture rapidly forms on the inside. I have frequently seen 
the inside of a cape have more water on it than the outside. 
A stout jacket is, to my mind, the best of all protectors against 
a storm. Simplicity should be the note for clothing for winter 
bicycling. Wear what you would if you went out for a tramp 
in the rain, saving, of course, the enveloping mackintosh. 
Mackintosh leggings have been suggested, and are sold by most 
of the outfitters as specially suited for winter bicycling. The 
same objection applies to them as to the cape, with the addition 
that, since they fit more closely, the inner moisture is even 
worse. After all, there are worse things than a healthy English 
rain. Apropos to suggestions, I have even seen face-powders 
recommended for men! They are to save the complexion and 
sundry other things. 1 can only remark that the man who is 
concerned about his complexion had better stay at home. It is 
the only sure way to preserve it. Winter bicycling will only 
make it ruddy and healthy-looking. 

So much for rider and machine. There are many practical 
points, however, independent, or perhaps it would be better to 
say contiguous, to both, which go far to make up the pleasures 
of this winter sport, for as such it must be regarded if it is to 
be a pleasure. 

I have written of the danger of chills. It should be 
thoroughly understood that, for all practical purposes, it is 
impossible to ‘catch a cold’ while actually riding. The steady 
muscular exercise prevents it. The blood is kept in circulation, 
and no artificial heat is equal to that supplied through the 
arteries. Never mind the rain or snow so long as you are able 
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to continue riding, but ’ware standing about or sitting in wet 
clothes. That way danger lies. If wet through, the finest thing 
to do is to continue riding until home is reached; then, as quickly 
as one can get undressed, tumble into a hot bath. The joy of 
the ‘tub’ under such circumstances is indescribable. Even when 
riding, however, many men with bad or indifferent circulation 
suffer from cold feet if their shoes have been wet through. A 
good plan in such a case, when a little more ‘wet’ makes no 
matter, is to empty about half a glass of neat whisky into each 
shoe. It is much better than inward application. 

Mention of the ‘dew of the mountains’ brings up the 
question of the suitability or otherwise of such for winter 
bicyclists. As a general rule it may be laid down that spirits 
in any form are best left alone. Whisky, in particular, has a 
most weakening effect after, say, half an hour. On the other 
hand, there are times when a man must drink something ; on 
such occasions I have found a copious draught of whisky and 
milk, about a glassful of whisky to a tumbler of milk, to be as 
refreshing a drink as anything. Actually, there is nothing more 
refreshing or generally invigorating than a cup of tea, but one 
does not care to give the rural publican the trouble the pre- 
paration of it appears to be. Cold liquors should be avoided ; 
indeed, I have found, as a rule, that ale makes me more than 
ever susceptible to cold. I do not know whether this is a per- 
sonal peculiarity, I merely state it as an experience. 

I have said that there are other reasons than the tyres 
affecting the liability to side-slip, the bugbear of winter bicycling. 
During the time I have indulged in the sport, and since I learnt 
the true theory of riding a bicycle, a period stretching now well 
into two decades, I have not had a serious fall from side-slip 
except such as have been due to external causes. There are 
occasions (tram-lines are a common cause) when it is practically 
impossible to avoid side-slip, yet, looking back on the few I have 
had, I am not able to recollect one which might not have been 
avoided by the exercise of proper precautions. The first point 
to bear in mind is to avoid ‘plugging,’ that is, pressing the 
pedals down with a jerky action. The pedalling movement 
ought to be even—a steady, gradual, persistent pressure, only to 
be obtained by perfect ankling. One of the reasons why ladies 
enjoy a comparative immunity from side-slip is that they use 
their ankles more than men. What the lady bicyclist lacks in 
strength she partially makes up in correct ankle action. Again, 
when the road is slimy, ride slowly. It is true that there is less 
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tendency to slip when riding fast, but if a slip does take place 
one cannot recover oneself as is possible when riding slowly. 
(By slowly, I mean about eight to ten miles an hour. To ride 
too slowly is as bad as to ride too fast.) Finally, when there 
is any slope on the road, pedal as much as possible with the 
foot on the lower side of the slope. Thus, if riding at the side 
of an ordinary macadamised road, pedal with the foot on the 
gutter side, using the other only if absolutely necessary. By 
this means the tendency is to push the bicycle against the slope 
instead of with it, thereby adding to the stability. These are 
tules for all bicycling in wet weather. The special cause most 
prolific of side-slip is tram-lines. Cross these always at as wide 
an angle as possible. Most of my side-slipping adventures have 
been brought about by neglect of this simple rule. The really 
slippery road, and the one from which most danger is to be 
feared, is that which is in a half-dried condition, when the mud 
has assumed a ‘pasty’ consistency. Another thing to avoid is 
the sudden swerve ; on a wet road a quick turn of the wheel is 
almost certain to go before a fall. Every corner should be 
taken steadily, and if the bicycle be canted at all to take the 
turn, follow out the rule given above regarding a sloping road— 
z.e., if turning to the right, pedal with the left foot only, or with — 
the right foot if turning to the left. Whenever the road is 
narrow and, as is then usually the case, there are ruts at the 
side, keep to the centre. It may be rougher riding, but it is 
safe. The ruts are almost certain to lead to destruction. If 
these little points are borne in mind, I think the winter rider 
will have little trouble from side-slip. I know that it is an item 
which never concerns me. 

It is a good plan when starting on the ride to set the pace 
moderately at first. The temptation to ride fast for the first 
mile or two is great; it warms one up; but this mile of pre- 
liminary fast riding takes more out of one than double the 
distance at the same speed later on. In bicycling, as in running, 
always save your sprint to the finish. 

When the day is exceptionally cold, and one’s hands and feet 
begin to lose their original warmth, | have found it a good plan 
to work the fingers round the handles and the toes in the shoes 
at each revolution. ‘The friction in each case has the effect of 
restoring warmth. 

If a mackintosh cape be used it will be found that, in riding 
against the rain, this beats under the cape and on to the knees 
and thighs. This may be partially prevented by holding the front 
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of the cape over the handle-bar, but that is at best a clumsy 
plan. A simpler method is to have a hook-and-eye fixed on 
the front of the cape about four inches apart; these, when 
required, can be fastened round the lamp-bracket and the cape 
thus held in position. This saves a great amount of the 
‘ beating in.’ 

In the short days of winter the bicyclist may reasonably 
look forward to a considerable amount of night-riding, and the 
choice of a lamp becomes a matter of distinct importance. 
There are three kinds of illuminating power in common use, 
the acetylene light, the candle lamp and the oil lamp. For 
winter bicycling my own preference is for the acetylene light ; 
it is by far the most brilliant of any. It is frequently stated to 
be the most troublesome of all the three descriptions. This 
is a view with which I am unable to agree. It is all a ques- 
tion of seeing that it is in good order before you start. The 
working is extremely simple. All one has to understand is that 
the association of carbide of calcium and water produces 
acetylene gas, which requires only the application of a match 
to produce the light. 

If, when the match is applied, after the water has been 
turned on, no light appears, or only a small one, one of three 
things has happened. Either the water-tube has choked, in 
which case the trouble can be set right by pushing a pin up; or 
the burner has choked, when the pin again comes into service ; 
or the carbide is worn out, for which the remedy is a fresh 
charge. The advantage of the acetylene light to the winter 
rider is that it not only gives a brilliant illumination of the 
darkest lane, but it is almost impossible to find a gale which 
will blow it out. In the same way it is easily lit, the slightest 
flicker of a match being enough. 

The oil lamp is the old, ‘reliable’ light. It is certainly 
simple in operation, but it is difficult to keep alight in a strong, 
and especially a side wind, and such things as a clogging wick 
or burner are frequent sources of trouble. The candle lamp 
is hardly for winter riding. Its light is very small, and although 
sufficient when one has a preliminary knowledge of the road, it 
is not enough for general work. I should like to see our 
English lamp manufacturers devoting more attention to the 
acetylene light. In Paris one finds scarcely anything else. As 
a matter of fact, | do not remember to have seen an oil lamp 
in use on a Parisian bicycle of recent years. There are some 
good acetylene lamps made in England, but the best of them 
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yet has not given me as much satisfaction as two of German 
make which it has been my good fortune to possess. As these 
lamps are made now there is no danger of explosion. Only one 
thing is necessary to bear in mind. In the interests of the 
surrounding population, never blow an acetylene lamp out. 
Allow it to burn itself out, even if you have to leave it out of 
doors all night. The odour of escaping acetylene gas is enough 
to kill even a cat. 

These are the principal points of winter bicycling as a sport, 
and it is as a sport that it must be approached if the truest 
pleasure is to be obtained from it. Ina way, its most delightful 
form may be considered to be on the clear, frosty day, when 
the road stretches away a white-rimed ribbon of glistening silver, 
when every hedgerow is a sparkling kaleidoscope, when the sky 
is blue and there is a keen ‘ nip’ in the air. But that is more 
of the pastime. We attain the sport when the rain is lashing 
round, or the snow whirling and twisting and twirling round the 
spokes, as I have seen it whirl and twist and twirl in the heart 
of the Cheviots, over the Derbyshire tors and through the wild 
fastnesses of the Scottish Highlands. It is then that the old 
Berserker spirit rises in the race, then that it is a fight with 
all nature as the enemy, a hard unending battle between man 
and his eternalfoe. The sinews strain and every muscle stands 
out in angry knots as the wind beats down in a wild effort to 
end all further progress ; for afew seconds it is almost a death- 
struggle, the wheels barely move, the hands grip harder, every 
muscle of the body joins in the fierce fight ; a moment and the 
battle halts undecided, then the wind gives way, the pedals 
twist in the exhilaration of victory, only to renew the struggle a 
few yards farther, but with confidence in the power to win. It 
is a British sport, one in which only sons of the Vikings can 
revel, for there is something to conquer, something to defeat, 
an enemy implacable and untiring, but worthy all the fighting 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon sportsman. To those in search of 
a new sensation let me advise a hard ride in the teeth of a wild 
nor’-easter. It is altogether different from the dilettante bicycling 
of summer days; it is the sport, where the other is but the 
pastime. It willrank with any as a test of pluck and endurance ; 
it is a sport for men, and when the chill winds of our northern 
land whistle through the plantains the hard-riding, hard-fisted 
men of the shires and cities who follow my suggestion will find 
that they have discovered a new sensation and a new sport that 
is worthy of their muscle. 


ON THE MAKCH 


STALKING IN THE PAMIRS 


BY THE LATE CAPTAIN A. LE M. BRAY, R.A2 


I HAD spent about six weeks on the Pamirs after Oves poli, and 
having bagged four fair specimens, had been searching the 
country in vain for a really big head. Rams were plentiful 
enough; | had seen altogether in different parts of the Pamirs 
between two and three hundred, but the best heads among 
them never ran to more than 57 in. or 58 in., the size of those 
I had shot. A ram carrying a head of this size would be about 
seven or eight years old. What became of them after this 
age was a question I often puzzled over. The Kirghiz seemed 
to shoot mostly ewes and small males, and the few Europeans 
who had visited the country could hardly have exterminated 
every ram over eight years old. The natives accounted for the 
absence of big heads by saying that in the winter, when the 
poli are hunted by wolves, the rams with the heaviest heads get 

1 A melancholy interest attaches to this paper for the reason that just 


after finishing it the author was most unfortunately killed by the explosion 
of a gun in the Isle of Wight. 
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stuck in the snowdrifts and are the first caught. There was, 
no doubt, a good deal of truth in this ; but I could not help 
thinking that big ones were to be found somewhere if one only 
knew where to look for them, and I determined to try one more 
valley before returning to India. 

I had three permanent servants with me, each speaking 
a different language and belonging to a different sect of 
Mahomedanism. My shikari was one Rakhmat, a native of 
Astor, a country to the north of Kashmir, Rajab, my cook, 
came from Hunza, and had been on the Pamirs before, in the 
good old days when the merry men of Hunza used to hold up 
and plunder Central Asian caravans. As a cook he was not 
exactly an artist, but he was the hardy, rough-and-ready sort 
of man one requires for a shooting expedition in such a 
country. An Afghan called Sherulla, who had spent all his 
life in Central Asia and had never seen the land of his fathers, 
acted as interpreter and made himself generally useful. 

Besides these three, I usually had three or four Kirghiz 
yak drivers, and I had engaged a Tajik called Mulalim Kul, 
who professed to be a great shikari and to know all the likely 
places for poli. 

The valley I had selected for my last attack on the poli was 
one having its head among the mountains at the source of the 
Oxus. We pitched our camp five or six miles up the valley, 
and early the next morning the two shikaris and I rode on 
towards the head to prospect. It was bitterly cold, and the icy 
wind of the Pamirs seemed to cut right through our thick 
clothes and long sheepskin coats. Every now and then 
Rakhmat and I dismounted to use our telescopes, but by even- 
ing we had seen nothing but a head or two of small ibex. At 
last we came to a small branch nulla, and though Mulalim Kul, 
who was always very ready to turn back to camp, assured us 
it never held poli, I thought we might as well explore it while 
we were there. After riding up it for a mile, a lot of likely 
looking ground came into sight and we got off our yaks to 
examine it. Rakhmat had not had his telescope up long before 
be muttered ‘ gulga!’ (poli), and directing my glass to where he 
was looking, I made out a flock of ten rams lying down high 
up on the hillside. They were too far off for us to make out 
the size of the horns, and their commanding position made a 
stalk impossible. It was not long, however, before they got up 
and began to come down, at first slowly and cautiously, then 
almost at a gallop, till they reached the grass below. 
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Our way was now clear for a nearer approach. Leaving 
Mulalim Kul with the yaks, Rakhmat and | started off, Rakhmat 
piously ejaculating ‘ Bismillah!’ (in the name of God), without 
which he never began a stalk. Before we had gone far I saw 
something move out from behind a ridge, and we both sank to 
the ground. Getting the glass on to this suspicious-looking 
object, I found it was a small poli ram, and it was soon joined 
by another of the same size. They were evidently the advance 
guard of the flock. If we could only cover a hundred yards 


MY CAMP ON THE PAMIRS 


unobserved we should be all right, while if we waited we should 
probably have the whole flock out in front of us and get hope- 
lessly stuck. I decided to risk it, especially as I did not much 
expect to find a shootable head in the flock. Cautiously we 
wormed our way along the ground, and, as luck would have it, 
managed to get under cover unobserved. Once out of their 
sight everything was plain sailing, and we soon reached the 
ridge on the other side of which, and well within range, I 
hoped to find the flock. They were there right enough ; but 
while we had been delayed by the two small ones, they had 
grazed their way some distance from the ridge. ‘Anyhow, we 
will have a look at them,’ I thought; and Rakhmat and I 
pulled out our glasses. No sooner had we got them on the 
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flock than we turned towards each other and exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. There was no doubt about it, we were on to a 
really big head at last. ‘Full eight and a half spans,’ muttered 
Rakhmat. ‘A sixty-incher at the very least,’ I thought, as I 
gloated over a beautiful pair of horns carried by an old ram 
with a nearly white coat. The flock was about 350 yards off, 
grazing among some big boulders; and with the setting sun 
behind them they looked like a lot of grey ghosts, giving the 
worst possible target. Rakhmat was all for letting the big one 
have it then and there, and kept on reminding me of various 
lucky shots I had made at different times, but I was not to be 
persuaded. I knew that the flock, once fired on and thoroughly 
frightened, would probably make tracks over the range into the 
next country, and I determined not to fire until I got an absolute 
‘sitter.’ 

There was nothing for it but to wait till they moved into a 
more favourable position, and a precious cold job this waiting 
is in a country like the Pamirs. I was just wondering whether 
my fingers had enough life in them to handle the rifle in case 
I got a shot, when suddenly up went all their heads, and in 
an instant the flock was in full flight up the hill. 

The wind was all right, and they could not have seen us. 
‘It is not our fault,’ growled Rakhmat; ‘that blank, blank 
Mulalim Kul must have shown himself or those pigs of yaks 
grazed into view.’ I knew, however, that had the flock seen 
anything they would not have gone off in this sudden manner, 
and from the way they had bolted I felt sure they had winded 
something. The wind was blowing up hill, and on searching 
the ground below we soon spotted a wolf who, having muffed 
his stalk, was going off hungry to bed. The flock had now 
settled down into single file and continued up hill at a walk 
till a ridge hid them from us. 

The reader who has had no experience of this sort of 
shooting will probably be surprised to learn that I was not 
very much disturbed when our newly discovered big head 
vanished among the mountain tops. I knew that a few hours’ 
work with the telescope next day would be pretty certain to 
disclose the flock within a mile or two of the same place, and 
with luck and hard work I hoped before long to add that 
grand pair of horns to my bag. 

I am strongly of the opinion that a shikari never feels happier 
than when, perhaps after days of fruitless searching, he at last 
sights something really big. The stalk itself is, no doubt, keenly 
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exciting ; but then one is often haunted by the dread that some- 
thing may go wrong and the beast disappear without giving a 
shot, or by the still more awful thought of a possible miss as a 
finish to days of hard work. The kill ought, I suppose, to be 
the best time of all; but I think one’s elation is generally tinged 
with a slight feeling of remorse at having taken the life of a fine 
beast ; and then, too, how often it happens that the magnificent 
head one has admired through a telescope proves a very mode- 
rate specimen on closer examination. No; take it all round, I 
think the pleasure of anticipation is the keenest, and the shikari 
feels in the best of spirits when he turns in at night knowing 
that there is a big head in the neighbourhood, to be found, 
stalked, and, with good luck, bagged on the morrow. In the 
present case there was ample time for these pleasant reflections, 
for on looking out of my tent in the morning I found snow 
steadily falling through a dense fog, and no prospect of its 
clearing for days. For a week we were detained in camp by 
the weather ; the cold was pretty severe ; and the single fly-tent 
that I had, without any means of warming it, was not altogether 
an ideal place of residence under these conditions. Sometimes 
for a few hours there would be a cessation of the snowstorm, 
and then an icy hurricane would set in, which, catching up the 
fallen particles, would whirl them round and round as if in play 
for a time, and then drive them with a blast through the camp 
afresh, inflicting on us all the miseries of an Arctic duststorm. 
1 had little to read and less to do; and had it not been for the 
thought of the big head waiting for me when it cleared up 1 
should have packed up my camp and made a bolt for more 
hospitable regions. My men were almost as much bored as I 
was. Mulalim Kul, finding the conversation in the servants’ 
tent generally carried on in Hindustani, a language he did not 
understand, used often to pay a visit to my tent. He was 
much excited on one occasion by finding me playing Patience. 
‘I know cards,’ he said ; ‘a Kabuli trader, who once stopped 
at my encampment, taught me. He put some money here, I 
put some money there ; we played, and he took the money— 
but how can a man play cards with nobody ?’ 

When at last it cleared up we lost no time in looking for 
the big head. We found him without much difficulty, but it 
was many a long day before I got a shot at him. Never have 
I been led such a dance as that beast led me. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life, and I stalked him time after time without 
his ever giving me a single chance. One time the wind would 
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change at the last moment ; another time he would spot us as 
we were endeavouring to do a crawl across some exposed piece 
of ground ; and the next view we got of him would be through 
the telescope at about 1000 yards, as he led his little band to 
safety amongst the snows above. Sometimes we would find 
the flock in an altogether unstalkable position and spend the 
day watching them and waiting for them to move. On these 
occasions it was a matter of considerable annoyance to us that, 
while we were lying huddled up together, teeth chattering, 
bodies numb with cold, the poli seemed to be thoroughly 


BREAKFAST ON THE MARCH 


enjoying themselves, basking for hours in an icy blizzard with 
as much apparent satisfaction as if it were the genial warmth of 
a summer sun, 

Our stalking was often very faulty; but there was no doubt 
about it, our luck was dead out. Every time we alarmed the 
flock they used to retreat right up into the mountain tops, and 
I always expected to see them brave the deep snow that lay 
there and cross the range into the next country. 

I think we all began to feel a bit ashamed of ourselves as 
we rode back to our camp night after night, having either failed 
to find the flock or, worse still, having made a mess of our stalk. 
The unfortunate Rakhmat used to come in for a considerable 
amount of chaff from the other servants. Their tent was 
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pitched close to mine, and on the rare occasions when there 
was a lull in the howling of the wind I had the benefit of their 
conversation, mostly carried on in bad Hindustani, and used to 
hear something of this sort: 

Sherulla:; ‘O shikari, cannot you people kill this worthless 
beast? Are we going to stay on in this country till the day of 
judgment? Alas, that the sahib did not bring a man with him 
as a Shikari!’ (This was a hit at Rakhmat’s extremely youthful 
appearance, always a very sore subject with him.) 

Rakhmat: ‘What are you crying out about? You sleep in 
the tent all day wrapped up in poshteens, and are too lazy even 
to cook us food that we can eat. JVe remain on the open 
places all day long and die of the cold and wind.’ 

Rajab: ‘J am dying of trying to cook the sahib a dinner 
over damp yak’s dung. For pity’s sake frighten the blank, 
blank gulga into the next country if you cannot get the sahib 
a shot at him.’ 

Mulalim Kul would now break in with a sage remark in 
Persian, which Sherulla would interpret for the benefit of the 
others as follows : ‘I cannot understand this foolishness. Why 
go through such hardships on account of one gulga? The 
sahib can kill two or three a day if he will come down to my 
encampment; and one gulga is worth as much as another 
gulga.’ 

At last our luck changed, and I shall always remember that 
day as ¢he red letter day out of a good many | have spent after 
big game. We had searched a lot of country, and about 
midday I discovered something which looked very bad indeed. 
It was a line across the snow at the very top of the range. 
We could see it plainly through the telescopes, and it could only 
be a track made by men or animals going in single file. Men 
were quite out of the question in such a place, and no animals 
were likely to have struggled through the deep snow there with- 
out some very good reason. It seemed almost certain that our 
poli, tired of being constantly disturbed by us, had cleared out 
of the country at last. 

The other side of the range was Russian territory, to which 
my passports did not extend, and it would take me some days 
anyway to move my camp round there by the nearest pass, with 
very little hope when I got there of finding the flock again. 
What a muddle I had made of it all! What a duffer I had 
been to let that magnificent 70-incher escape me! (The 
reader may remember I had previously estimated the horns at 
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60 inches, but the size of a lost head always grows by leaps 
and bounds.) 

‘We can easily find the other two rams,’ suggested Rakhmat 
timidly—‘ To blazes with them both!’ was my answer. What 
did I want with them, or ten others of the same sort, now that 
the big head had gone? However, half an hour’s rest, lunch, 
and a pipe, produced a more amiable frame of mind, and I 
allowed Rakhmat to persuade me to try for a shot at one of 
these two rams—a beast with the tip broken off one of his 
horns, which were really a very respectable size. 


BAGGED AT LAST 


We knew where to look for them, as we had seen them the 
evening before in a little branch nulla not far off, which was 
blocked a short distance up by a great glacier. This we had 
almost reached without seeing anything, when suddenly Rakhmat 
dropped to the ground. He had spotted a ram lying at the foot 
of the great wall of ice. A cautious look with the glasses made 
him out to be quite a small one: the other, no doubt, was not 
far off. By making a bit of a détour, a stalk looked pretty easy. 
Everything went well, as is generally the case when one does not 
care much one way or the other, and half an hour afterwards I 
crawled through the snow to a ridge opposite the wall of ice, 
and looked over. Yes; there wasaram all right, and there was 
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the other one—but, ‘Hullo! what is this? The glasses, 
Rakhmat, you little owl!’ for I had caught sight of something 
which made my heart jump. Not only two, but the whole ten 
were there. One look through the glasses was enough. There 
was the old grey ram whom I had never expected to see again, 
grazing placidly about 150 yards off. My hands shook as | put 
down the glasses and took up the rifle, and for a moment I had 
a bad attack of buck fever. However, I soon pulled myself 
together again, and covered the big ram. Crack went the rifle, 
the ram stood, but I knew he was hit hard, though he tried to 
follow the rest of the flock as they dashed off up hill. ‘I’ve 
got the big one ; mark the broken horned fellow,’ I called to 


THE BIG HEAD 


Rakhmat as I prepared to give the old ram another bullet. 
Before I could fire he rolled over, and Rakhmat, who had his 
glasses on the flock, said, ‘ Broken horn is leading.’ The first 
shot was marked by Rakhmat as ‘miss, low’; the second 
broke the ram’s shoulder. He was then hidden by a ridge, and 
I had to do a pretty stiff climb before I could finish him off. 

When we got back to the big ram I found he was indeed a 
splendid trophy. The horns measured 65 inches round the 
curve, and were as handsome and symmetrical a pair as I have 
ever seen, 

Rakhmat was wild with delight, and danced a war dance 
when I told him I did not think that any sahib had ever bagged 
a bigger one. A few minutes afterwards he remarked: ‘Is the 
sahib going to take all his saddles with him to Europe when he 
goes?’ Much amused at the way he struck while the iron was 
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hot, I promised him one on the spot, and have no doubt he 
now cuts a dash on it on his village polo-ground. 

We made a most triumphal entry into camp that night. 
The yaks were kicked into a canter. Rakhmat, with a poli 
head lashed on either side of his saddle, led the way, while 
Mulalim Kul followed close behind, bellowing out a hoarse song 
at the top of his voice, all very different from our usual shame- 
faced, sulky return. It was hardly necessary to tell the others 
that we had bagged the big one at last, and we were hailed 
with shouts of ‘ Mubarak’ (congratulations) and ‘ Shukr ’ (thank 
the Lord) as we entered camp. 

A caravan from Yarkand ex route for Badakshan had arrived 
and encamped close to us. A fat tailed sheep was killed, and 
my people and some visitors from the caravan feasted far on into 
the night. I announced my intention of leaving the Pamirs 
next day, to the great delight of my men, who had had enough 
of the cold and desolation of the place, and longed for the green 
fields and shady orchards of their native country. 
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THE GOAL-KEEPER 


BY E. H. LACON WATSON 


WE were sitting in the cosy smoking-room of the ‘Unattached’ 
—perhaps the pleasantest and most social of London bachelor 
clubs—and the conversation had drifted, by devious paths, to 
the great subject of practical jokes. Most of us were young, 
and the stories, naturally enough, dealt chiefly with the fine old 
traditions of screwing up college dons, or preparing traps for 


the too energetic proctor. The flow of reminiscence or inven- 
tion had suddenly ceased, and I was on the point of narrating 
my one successful escapade at Cambridge, when Drew struck 
in. Drew is a big man, lazy of speech, a fairly good football 
player, and one of our most esteemed members. I yielded my 
right and Drew began slowly, between leisurely pulls at his pipe. 

I suppose you may Call it a practical joke, he said. Any- 
way, it was a great success—even more so than that yarn of 
Evans’ about upsetting the Dean in Barnwell Pool. And it has 
the merit, at least, of being strictly true. 

The giant eyed us benignly as an approving smile went 
round the company, rang the bell for a whiskey and seltzer, 
and proceeded. 

This happened when I was captain of the Jude’s Soccer 
team, somewhere in the eighties, I suppose. We had a goodish 
lot that year, and looked like winning most of our cup ties. In 
fact, I daresay we might have pulled it off but for my having 
the misfortune to be crocked up about half way through the 
season, And it was just that little accident—water on the knee, 
as a matter of fact—that gave me the opportunity for playing 
off my champion joke. 
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I used to keep goal in those days. It’s a good place for a 
captain, because he can see all that’s going on, and needn’t be 
always running up and down the ground fit to split himself. 
They used to tell me I was not bad at it, sometimes, in fact, I 
don’t mind telling you that I thought myself about as certain of 
getting my blue that year, before my accident, as I am of 
finishing this drink. I rather wanted that blue, for several 
reasons. It’s always pleasant to have a light blue blazer 
hanging on the inside of your door, and, besides that, Miss Arm- 
strong adored athletics. I was in love with Lucy Armstrong 
—she was a deuced pretty girl, too, and could lick my head off 
at tennis—and I thought it was as good as settled between us 
if I could get into the ’varsity team, 

Most of you fellows are too young to remember him, I 
expect, but there was a cousin of mine up at Jude’s just then, 
a fellow called Cogswell. He was about the queerest sort of 
chap I ever knew—brains enough for six—he took a first in 
classics and they made him a fellow afterwards—but he was 
always dead set on doing something in the athletic line. The 
fun of it was that he was so clumsy that it was enough to make 
you die of laughing to see him try to hit a ball at cricket or 
kick one at football. He was one of those men, you know, 
whose limbs seem to be hung on all wrong, like a Dutch doll. 
He was strong enough, and keen enough, and he had tried 
most things, but when they failed to turn him into an oar, I 
confess I did not see that he was likely to do much at anything 
else. A rowing coach will generally make something out of a 
man, provided he is strong and works hard, but poor old 
Cogswell could never manage to get his oar in with the other 
fellows, and they had to chuck him out of the third boat 
a fortnight before the races as a hopeless job. I had given 
him a trial at football some time before, but he gave away 
so many fouls by letting the ball hit him on the hands that I 
was obliged to ask him to try something else. It became too 
expensive. 

One Friday the secretary of the club came to me and said 
it was high time to fix on a goal-keeper for the Saturday’s 
match. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘we play Clare to-morrow—tt’s 
not a very important match, but we may as well put some one 
in goal. Whom do you propose ?’ 

‘Oh! try Cogswell,’ I replied, in a hurry, more for a joke 
than anything else. 

‘Don’t be a goat,’ the man said, getting a bit shirty. ‘You 
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know as well as I do that Cogswell couldn’t stop a haystack 
rolling along the floor.’ 

‘Well! I don’t suppose you could either,’ I laughed, ‘ but I 
have a notion goal is just his place. We've never tried him 
there before, you know.’ Really I thought it would be fun to 
see him there, and besides, I didn’t care about my secretary 
telling me not to be a goat. ‘You'll see he'll do us credit,’ I 
added, ‘and anyway, it’s not an important match.’ 

The other said rather sulkily he supposed I could rot the 
team if I liked, and went out, dodging a bedroom slipper with 
some skill. 

When Cogswell heard I had chosen him to fill my place in 
a college match, he nearly went off his head. Of course I was 
down on the ground next day to see the match, and it nearly 
split my sides to see the poor old chap dancing about between 
the posts. The energy he displayed was something marvellous, 
and some of his attitudes were as funny as any pantomime. | 
cannot say he made a first class goal-keeper, but he was not so 
bad as I had expected. He stopped one or two hot shots, more 
by accident than design, as far as I could see; and he was 
sturdy enough on his legs, as one of their forwards found when 
he tried to rush him through with the ball. On the whole, I 
decided to give him the place for a bit until I was well enough 
to take it up again. 

The fun was to see how seriously old Cogswell took it all 
when he thus became a recognised member of the team. A 
college football eleven doesn't generally go into strict training— 
and least of all their goal-keeper—but Cogswell went in for early 
hours and exercise, and knocked off smoking, just as though he 
had been stroking the eight. It got to be the joke of the college, 
after one of us saw him going out for a run before breakfast in 
shorts and a sweater. I must say it seemed to improve him. He 
was still desperately clumsy with his feet, and we had to stop him 
taking the kick-off when the ball went behind, because he 
generally sent it straight along the ground if he caught it at all. 
But he was really not bad in goal. You see, he was so used to 
being in the way of everybody that he generally managed to 
get in the way of the most promising shots. At least, that was 
how I accounted for it. I was rather amused when some of 
the fellows came and congratulated me on having unearthed 
such an efficient substitute. When I told Cogswell this after- 
wards, he positively blushed with pleasure. 

Well, we had one of our best matches on about three weeks 
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later, and I thought I should have been well enough to play 
by that time, but some ass gave me a wrench ragging after 
Hall in my rooms and I was obliged to give up all idea of it. 
We had Edwardes, the ’varsity captain, playing against us at 
centre forward, who was supposed to be one of the best shots 
at goal in the kingdom —he got his international cap that year 
—and I should have liked to show him what I was capable of 
between the sticks. As it happened, he was in about his best 
form that afternoon. Their forward line got round our backs 
time after time, passed neatly to the centre, who sent in one of 
his lightning low shots—only, by some miracle, some part of 
Cogswell’s body was always in the light. He seemed to attract 
the ball, there was no other way of explaining it. More than 
once he fell full length on the ground, trying to get from one side 
to the other—he was the clumsiest mover you can well imagine 
—but even so, he always contrived to knock the ball away with 
his head, or hand, or something. We all roared with laughter 
once, when a hard drive from Edwardes caught him full on the 
side of the head. It really was funny. I never saw a man 
look more surprised in my life. It saved a certain goal, but by 
all the rules of the game Cogswell ought to have been anywhere 
but at that particular point at that particular moment. 

Edwardes came to me after the match was over (it was a 
draw, no scoring) and was good enough to say he wished I had 
been able to play. I did not tell Cogswell this, for I thought 
he might possibly construe it in a wrong sense. 

The next day, I think it was, I was suddenly summoned 
home. One of the family was ill. I remained away nearly a 
fortnight. When I got back again, one of the first fellows I 
met was Wray, our full back. He greeted me with a curious 
smile. 

‘How’s everything ?’ I queried, comprehensively. 

‘The substitute’s going very strong.’ Wray dropped his 
voice to an impressive whisper. ‘They’ve tried him for the 
’varsity. It’s my belief he’ll get in.’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about?’ I said, fairly 
puzzled. ‘What substitute? Are you quite off your head ?’ 

‘Your understudy, if you like it better,’ said Wray, with a 
grin. ‘Cogswell is the gentleman’s name.’ 

‘Great Cesar!’ I could think of nothing more emphatic 
at a moment’s notice. 

‘Yes! and you should just see him training. He means 
getting it, I can tell you. Does a four-mile run every other 
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morning, with sprints in between. Heaven knows why—seeing 
he’ll never have to run more than six yards at a time, in all 
human probability.’ 

‘My good Wray,’ I said solemnly, ‘you do not understand 
these matters. Cogswell is right. I saw he had the makings of 
a goal-keeper in him from the first.’ 

‘But you never expected him to cut you out ?’ 

I resolved mentally that I would play full-back as soon as I 
recovered. ‘It is the fortune of war,’ was all I said with a 
slight elevation of the shoulders. 

It was something like a month afterwards that Cogswell 
came into my rooms one evening, with his loose, shambling 
walk. There was a light in his eye that told of inward content. 
He held out his hand. 

‘I owe it all to you,’ he said simply. They had given him 
his blue. 

‘I saw you had it in you, somewhere,’ I replied, men- 
daciously. Really I was just a little touched by his coming to 
me like that, first thing. 

‘Ah! but you don’t know how much it means to me,’ he 
went on, looking rather embarrassed. He fidgeted with his 
feet, blushing. 

‘Why—are you in love ?’ I said, laughingly. The question 
seemed to set him off just as though I had touched a hidden 
spring, and he laid bare the history of his heart to me. 


Drew stopped talking, with a sigh of relief, and began to 
refill his pipe. 

‘Well?’ said one of us, with the air of asking if that 
was all. 

‘Who was it ?’ asked another. 

The giant regarded them languidly with raised eyebrows. 
‘Il thought you understood,’ he said, at last. Then, after a 
pause. ‘It was the same girl.’ 

‘I don’t see that your joke was such a great success,’ 
objected Evans, when the laugh had died away. 

‘They are now married,’ was Drew’s reply, given in a lazy 
drawl. 
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A GOOD STAND. 
From a Painting by T. Blinks. 
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THE MIDDLE REACH OF THE FISHING 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


BY ALBAN F. L. BACON 


THE large county of Aberdeen is all of it included in what we 
call ‘the Highlands,’ yet only in the south-western districts 
does it realise the ideal Highland scenery of the ordinary 
Englishman. 

After a twelve hours run from Euston to Aberdeen, if you 
take the Deeside train you are borne along through moun- 
tainous, tree-covered country till you reach Ballater, by our 
late Queen’s wish the terminus of the railway. All who wish 
to go on to Braemar must drive, no iron road has as yet been 
allowed to desecrate the upper reaches of the Dee. If, on the 
other hand, you take train to the north you are carried through 
a bare bleak country where the mountains are few and far 
between, trees scarce, the whole less picturesque, but still 
possessing a quiet beauty of its own. On Deeside lie some of 
the best moors in Scotland, and the river itself is as famous as 
any for the excellence of the sport it affords. On the Deveron 
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the spring trout-fishing is first-rate, with a good run of salmon 
in the autumn. Here, however, there is more room for agri- 
culture, and partridges in many places bulk more largely in the 
bag than grouse. 

In the autumn of ’99, when fishing was slack all over 
Scotland, it was nowhere more so than on Deeside. In the 
five-mile stretch, which gave me my first experiences of salmon 
fishing, there were several likely pools, from which a not too 


THE FIRST CATCH FROM POOL GLASHAN 


sanguine fisherman might reasonably expect to take a score of 
fish during the back end of an ordinary season. It is no doubt 
good for the aspiring novice in any sport to learn the seamy 
side as quickly as may be. To venture forth day after day to 
consummate the slaughter of a salmon, in the company of an 
experienced gillie, and clad in waders to negotiate the hidden 
depths strewn with slippery boulders, entirely dependent on his 
knowledge of the river, and obedient to his command of ‘a 
little fur-r-r-r-ther ’ to go where instinct told you must be out 
of your depth, required a good deal of that faith which is so 
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necessary a part of the fisherman’s armour. After dividing the 
labours of fishing with another rod for three weeks, during 
which period there was no vestige of a rise, we incontinently 
‘chucked it.’ Our gillie was not more successful than ourselves 
in the daytime ; but one morning after breakfast he brought 
up a fine fresh-run fish of some eight pounds, which he had 
caught in the deepest and most dangerous pool the day before, 
after dark. As he was wearing short waders over which the 
water came freely, and into which it must have penetrated till 


THE ‘RED BRAE’ POOL 


he was completely water-logged, it was no mean feat. No one 
who had not so intimate a knowledge as himself of every 
stone and boulder in the river-bed could possibly have kept his 
footing in the dark, and Pool Glashan would have been the end 
more likely of the angler than of his quarry. 

Shortly afterwards, at dusk, he caught another in the ‘ Red 
Brae’ pool, as it was called, and having no one to assist, landed 
him (as he was often in the habit of doing) by ‘tailing’ him, a 
feat somewhat difficult of accomplishment. 

He always regarded ‘ gaffing’ as a clumsy and unworkman- 
like form of bringing a fish to land, except when ‘tailing’ was 
by the circumstances of the case impossible. By this same 
‘Red Brae’ pool there hangs a tale, that illustrates only too 
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well the sporting instinct that predominates in the breast of 
Scot and Englishman alike. One day, as we were climbing a 
hill that overlooked most of our ‘ water,’ we saw a fisherman in 
waders, quite ex regle, calmly working down the Red Brae pool 
some half a mile away, His assured attitude of proprietorship 
was distinctly annoying, and we rushed down and over the 
bridge that crossed the river, where we found our gillie chatting 
with another man, and enlisting him in our cause, carefully 
scouted up stream in pursuit of the poacher. Little recking 
the advent of those that were coming on thirsting for his blood, 
our fisherman worked calmly away in mid-stream, and allowed 
us to approach him unobserved. Just before we came up 
with him, however, our gillie, who had of course been as keen 
to catch the offender as any of us, suddenly stopped and said : 
‘I know who we've got now! it’s a brother of my own!’ 

It was well for the lessee that year who had more than one 
string to his bow. Fishing is no doubt very delightful, but of 
all uncertain sports that of salmon-fishing is I should suppose 
the most uncertain. With a river that grew every day less and 
less, until it almost threatened to reach vanishing-point and 
disappear altogether, it was well to be able to turn to the surer 
sport of shooting that never fails in the same absolute manner. 
However little a shoot may fulfil expectations yet there is some- 
thing tangible about it—one is sure to see something of the game 
that forms the object of pursuit. The frame of mind is impossible 
that brings one to the conclusion that the beast which calls 
itself a salmon is merely the fabric of a disordered imagination, 
and that tempts one to exclaim (in the words of the Frenchman 
when speaking of our British Constitution), ‘ Elle n’existe point.’ 
What a baking August it was! followed by a yet more baking 
September. We had always to walk some two miles, hard, 
uphill collar work, before we reached the grouse moor proper. 
The sun would beat down, as we set forth in the morning from 
the lodge, as though it had thoroughly determined to give us a 
severe ‘stroke’ before evening. In spite of the necessity for 
exertion, the moor was generally the coolest place, with a gentle 
breeze stirring. One day, however, at the beginning of the 
season, it must have been about August 16, the sun did not 
bake but it boiled, which was infinitely worse. The heat was 
not hard and dry, but steamy and vaporous, and by lunch- 
time even the keeper had had enough. If our friends across 
the Channel had seen our small party just before lunch-time on 
the moor that day, I think they would have been more than 
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ever convinced that the Englishman takes his pleasures sadly. 
It was, however, a good year for grouse, which atoned for the 
somewhat oven-like conditions of the atmosphere. 

The moor (a small one of 3000 acres or so) was most un- 
-evenly supplied with grouse, and for some reason best known 
to themselves, they seemed to have aversions and preferences 
in their selection of ground for no sufficiently apparent cause. 
The heather appeared of -an equally suitable character, not too 
long or old, in the deserted parts of the moor as in those which 


THE PATH TO THE MOOR—‘ QUEEN'S BRIDGE’ 


they favoured with their presence. Moreover, the parts that 
were then deserted had formerly been the most thickly in- 
habited. Grouse, I suppose, are as much in favour of change 
as human beings, and find it in altering their abode from one 
face of a hill to another. Curiously enough, the same beat 
that we shot over on August 12, when tried a second time a 
few days afterwards, yielded a better bag than on the first day 
of the season. Though no doubt some birds might have come 
from the neighbouring beat, which we had since disturbed, yet 
one would think not in sufficient numbers to procure such a 
result, nor do I suppose the shooting was superior the second 
time over, nor the weather appreciably different. 

The shortest way to the moor ran over a burn spanned by 
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a diminutive bridge known as ‘ Queen’s Bridge.’ A favoured 
spot, to which Queen Victoria used occasionally to come from 
Balmoral, to take her afternoon tea in the open air. 

From here a steep climb took you up past a disused lead 
mine, where the startled chuckle of an old cock grouse as he 
flew off proclaimed that the moor was not far off. A belt of 
firs and larches crowning the hill, broken in one place by the 
steep side of the lead mine, held a fair sprinkling of black game. 

On off days we sometimes accounted for a wily old black- 


THE PATH TO THE MOOR—AN EXTINCT LEAD MINE 


cock by having this belt beaten out for us; but they would 
often outwit us by sailing over the valley at an enormous 
height, altogether too wide of the trees where the guns were 
stationed. It was always my ambition to shoot, or shall I say 
shoot at, a blackcock rocketing over the precipitous side of the 
lead mine. To have successfully achieved such a shot would 
have been ‘a thing of beauty’ and ‘a joy forever.’ But obedient 
to the promptings of that great law of ‘cussedness’ which plays 
so essential a part in true sport, they would never come over 
when a gun was stationed at the bottom. 

The first day we drove the grouse, in fact during the first 
drive I had an unpleasant reminder of the care that must be 
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exercised in this form of shooting, by a pellet effecting a lodg- 
ment in my hand. If for hand was substituted eye, it is easy 
to understand the result that may ensue from a moment’s 
thoughtlessness. No one in similar circumstances would be 
more surprised than the man who fired the dangerous shot at 
the result of his action, for in this case it was doubtless a pellet 
that had struck some big stone in my neighbourhood, and 
glancing off had completely changed its former direction. 
Just where the butts were built the ground was very rocky, and 
this incident serves to show how extra careful one ought to be 


ONE OF THE BUTTS 


when this is the case. Deflected pellets must be allowed for in 
the gunner’s mind, just as much as those that do not glance, if 
he wishes to be a safe shot. 

Though at first the bags obtained by driving were nearly 
as good as those of the beginning of the season, this did not 
last for long. As is most often the case the end of the grouse 
shooting that year came very suddenly. The grouse seemed 
suddenly to realise that their number was sufficiently reduced, 
and though probably, for purposes of stock, there were more 
than enough left, they would not face the butts in sufficient 
numbers to make it worth while any longer to drive them. 
We could turn our attention to the low ground shooting (of 
about 1000 acres) in the valley of the Dee. It formed as 
pretty partridge ground as one could wish, broken occasionally 
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by small hills and hollows, and little birch coverts in which the 
birds were fond of taking refuge. The river, which formed the 
‘march,’ often proved a difficulty, but one it was pleasant to 
try and overcome. It required great caution so to work our 
birds that they should not outwit us by crossing the water. 
Occasionally, too, we would find alien coveys on our side ; but 
our best efforts to circumvent them were generally ineffectual, 
so ready were they to make off to their legitimate haunts at the 
first sign of danger. I remember one day wading with another 
gun over an arm of the river on to a small island, where we 
had driven a covey, but even the keeper would not accompany 
us, and though we got between the birds and the river and 
dropped a brace of them into the water, we could not call the 
retriever in time to recover them, so swiftly were they carried 
down the stream. 

The word retriever reminds me that being without one, 
and finding it impossible to procure one for love or money, 
we one day took out a little fox terrier, with some Dachshund 
blood in her veins, The experiment proved most successful. 
She had been accustomed to retrieve tennis-balls and sticks, and 
took to game as though to the manner born. She was a bit 
hard in the mouth at first, and would occasionally grip the 
grouse more firmly than was desirable, on account of the diffi- 
culty of getting so large a bird into her small mouth. With 
partridges, however, she was first-rate and would track a runner 
down and retrieve it, sometimes even from thick Scotch turnips, 
in the most masterly manner. It was a wonderful instance of 
an animal ‘coming to the scratch’ when most wanted. Ever 
since she has been most useful in the same capacity, and I 
have seen her retrieve a great cormorant from the sea, pushing 
it along before her as she swam, quite unable to get the big bird 
between her jaws. 

To the dangers to which every partridge is heir one more was 
here added. A Somersetshire keeper has told me that a marked 
decrease in their numbers has been observed after the erection 
of the telegraph where heretofore none existed, and it is a 
well-known fact that they frequently meet their death by flying 
against these wires. Here, however, the keeper said they were 
very fond of ‘dusting’ on the loose gravel between the rails, 
and were sometimes overtaken by the train before they could 
escape and killed by trying to do so when it was too late. He 
had, however, known a train pass over them without inflicting 
any injury. 
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Whenever there is any agricultural land not too far distant 
from a moor there are nearly always a covey or two of 
partridges hatched out among the heather that is sacred to the 
grouse, 

When grouse grew scarcer towards the end of August, 
and points did not come with the same frequency as formerly, 
there would be a hasty concentration on the dog as he 
suddenly came to a dead point in some dry grass. An unlikely 
spot for grouse certainly, but how keen the dog looks! This 


OUR FOX TERRIER RETRIEVER 


time we must have struck a fresh covey that is as yet innocent 
of the sound of firearms, or surely they would have risen wide 
some time ago. A whir of wings that is not quite like grouse 
just in front of the dog’s nose, and guns are pointed and 
triggers almost pulled. Oh! it is only those partridges after 
all. Never mind, we say to ourselves, we will come here again 
after the First of September, and combine a grouse and 
partridge shoot. Wedoso; but never more do we see those 
little brown birds. Some instinct seems to tell these moor- 
bred partridges when the First of September comes round. 

My experiences of the more northerly districts of Aberdeen- 
shire, the country of the Deveron, have been gained principally 
at Christmas time, when most sportsmen would not dream of 
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making the long journey to Scotland. The object of my visit 
at that season of the years ’98 and ’99 was to assist in the 
destruction of those old cock pheasants whose presence is 
considered superfluous for the propagation of their species ; to 
have a chance of intercepting a flight of woodcock ; and to fill 
out the time among the rabbits. I am inclined to believe that 
if only those tenants of Scotch shootings that have any winter 
‘shooting included in their lease, and who think that it is 
not worth the trouble of a journey to Scotland, were to make 


TROUT FISHING 


the trial, they would find that they were mistaken. Just before 
Christmas there is usually a period of open weather in Scotland 
when shooting can quite conveniently be carried on. In ’g9 
my friend and I started from Oxford at the end of term with 
the snow on the ground. 

If it is like this here, we thought, what will it be like in the 
North of Scotland ? 

As we were carried across Perthshire in the train the snow 
looked very deep indeed (it was, I believe, some seven inches), 
and we almost wished we had not come. 

North of Aberdeen, however, it only just covered the 
ground, and was never perceptibly deeper throughout our stay. 
It was during the first of these winter visits, on the steep bracken- 
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covered face of a hill that overlooks the Deveron that I killed 
my first woodcock, an incident that marks an important date in 
the calendar of all right-minded sportsmen, Two days later, 
after a somewhat blank day, just as it was growing dusk I shot 
another, that darted silently out of a small covert at the end of 
which I was stationed. There was still light enough left for 
the keeper to walk through another small spinney, a little 
further down the hill, in the hope of putting another out over 
our heads. Hardly had I taken up my position in a small 
opening between the trees before I heard the cry of ‘ Woodcock 
forward.’ Over my head he came like a flash and fell crumpled 
up into the trees. It is the chance of thus finishing up the 
most disappointing day that lends such a charm to shooting. 
I almost expected to become, in the near future, one of those 
happy beings to whose name the prefix ‘ Woodcock’ is attached. 
But as Horace reminds us : 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit deus. 


We are mercifully spared from the power of correctly fore- 
casting the future, and at such moments of elation we cannot 
see those wasted opportunities and missed shots which will 
class us, after all, with the common herd. It is, however, the 
same poet that says a little later : 


Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est, 


There is some satisfaction, whatever the future may have 
in store for us, to have had our small triumphs in the past. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Miss Constance Wrigley, 
Bury, Lancashire; Mr. Harold C. Adams, Paignton; Miss 
Streatfield, Bawtry, Yorkshire ; Mr. G. W. Godman, Druries, 
Harrow; Mr. Francis Egerton, Ceylon; Mr. T. D. Bucknill, 
Epsom; Mr. S. H. Chaddington, Roehampton, Surrey ; and 
Mr. L. E. Sunderland, Leighton Buzzard. Original drawings 
have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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POINTERS AT WORK ON AN INVERNESS-SHIRE MOOR 


Photograph taken by Miss Constance Wrigey, Bury, Lancashire 


FENCING ON A TRANSPORT 


Photograth taken by Mr. Harold C. Adams, Paignton 
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SOUTH DOWN FOXHOUNDS AT THE KENNELS, RINGMER, LEWES 


Photograph taken by Miss Streatfield, Bawtry, Yorkshire 


HARROW SCHOOL v. M. C. KEMP'S XI. 


Photograph taken by Mr. G. W. Godman, Druries, Harrow 
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A SNAKE-CHARMER 


Photograph taken by Mr. Francis Egerton, Ceylon 


START FOR THE ACORN STAKES, EPSOM IgOI 
Photograph taken by Mr. T, D. Bucknill, Epsom 
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START OF 100 YARDS RACE, CARMARTHEN SPORTS, JUNE Igor 


Photograph taken by Mr. S. Griffiths, Haverfordwest 


KADIR CUP MEETING, I90I1, ELEPHANTS CROSSING THE GANGES 


Photograph taken by Mr. S. H. Chaddington, Roehamftton, Surrey 
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RED DEER IN BUSHEY PARK 


Photograph taken by Mr. C. Le Maire, Nice 


A GOOD JUMP 


Photograph taken by Mr. L. E. Sunderland, Leighton Bussard 
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A FORTY-EIGHT POUNDER 


Photograph taken by Captain W. Savile, St. James's Place, S.W. 


ROUND TATTENHAM CORNER FOR ‘ THE OAKS’ IgoI 


Photograph taken by Mr. T. D. Bucknill, Epsom 
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THE GENTLE ART IN LOWER BENGAL 


Photograph taken by Major G. E. Weigall, R.A., Bengal 


AMERICUS 


Photograph taken by Miss G. Holroyd Smyth, Ballynatray, Youghal 
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OVIS AMMON 
Photograph taken by Mr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Porchester Terrace, S. W. 


KILKENNY HOUNDS. WAITING FOR THE MASTER 


Photograth taken by Mrs, Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down 
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JUDGING NEW FOREST PONY STALLIONS AT LYNDHURST 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Moser, Sway, Hampshire 


TAME CORMORANTS PERCHED ON A FISHING SAMPAN ON THE POYANG LAKE, 
CENTRAL. CHINA 
Photograph taken by Surgeon P. Hamilton Boyden, R.N., H. AIS. ‘ Humber,’ China Station 
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DRAWING THE NETS IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


Photograph taken by Major Wright, Alargate 


KEMPTON PARK, NOVEMBER 29, I90I. MR. J. G. BULTEEL’S SNARLEY YOW WINNING 
THE ST. MARGARET'S SELLING HURDLE RACE 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. R, Prior, Muswell Hill, N. 
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A SHOOTING PARTY AT TUMBY LAWN, LINCOLNSHIRE, CARTING AWAY THE GAME 
AFTER A HOT CORNER 


Photograph taken by Mrs. C. V. Wingfeld-Stratford, Ivy Bridge, S. Devon 


MEET OF THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT HAWKCOMBE HEAD, EXMOOK 


Photograph taken by Mr, Alfred Alers, Buckhurst Hil 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE name of J. M. W. Turner will always remain one of the 
greatest in the annals of British art, and it is gratifying to be 
able to present a picture of sport—a subject it need scarcely 
be said which rarely occupied him—from his brush. ‘Wood- 
cock Shooting,’ is given by the kind permission of the trustees 
of the Wallace Collection, and belongs to what is called Turner’s 
‘earlier middle period,’ having been painted in the year 1813, 
when, according to Mr, Claude Phillips’ admirable catalogue, 
‘the master was found interpreting, still with well-restrained 
emotion, the beauties of his native country, as well as of 
Switzerland and Italy, indulging on occasions in the highest 
finish, and greatly developing his power and variety as a 
colourist ;’ though there is, of course, comparatively little scope 


for colour in the ‘Woodcock Shooting.’ The portrait, it 
should be said, is that of Sir H. Pilkington, whose garb will 


look oddly to modern sportsmen. ‘The Cottesmore’ is 
universally admitted to be among the very best hunts in 
England ; indeed, a well-known hunting scribe says of it, ‘ for 
the truest sport, the straightest foxes, for perfection of country, 
for long runs and fast runs, commend us to the wild 
pastures of the Cottesmore.’ In 1790 the first Earl of Lonsdale 
abandoned his harriers here to start hunting the fox, and the 
pursuit over the ‘wild pastures ’—perhaps even still they are 
the wildest and most in a state of nature of all the shires, so 
indeed the Badminton Library volume declares — has never 
lost its prestige and popularity. Certainly they are not likely 
to be diminished while Mr. Evan Hanbury is Master, with so 
excellent a huntsman as A. Thatcher. ‘A Good Stand’ is one 
of the ‘dog pictures’ for which the artist, Mr. T. Blinks, has 
deservedly gained so considerable a reputation. Lucky indeed 
are the sportsmen who during the shooting-season have days 
over dogs as well as days devoted to driving. ‘ Ferreting’ 
speaks for itself. It is the first field-sport to which, as a rule, 
boys are entered, and few men who shoot will fail to recall the 
delights of the early days which were devoted to the bowling 
over of the bolting bunny. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THERE is at length to be an addition to the Badminton 
Library. Up to the present time this has grown to twenty- 
nine volumes, counting the two separate ones which have 
appeared on Boating—and not counting others that have been 
practically rewritten as subsequent editions have appeared. 
Since the Library was started the motor-car has made its 
way so decisively to the front that a volume on this sub- 
ject could no longer be omitted, for motoring is certainly a 
pastime, and if not precisely a sport, is at any rate an aid 
to sport in various ways. Just as the ‘scorcher’ has done so 
much to raise a prejudice against cycling on the part of many 
people who do not ride themselves, and indeed of many who do, 
the ‘car cad’ does his utmost to check the general acceptance 
of the motor. We hear of him putting on speed in order to 
annoy, and if possible to injure, people who are quietly riding 
or driving along the road. We are told, and some of us have 
seen, how he turns round and grins at the greater or smaller 
disaster he has caused ; and sincerely hoping that this particular 
‘car cad’ will break his malicious neck, one may be inclined to 
extend maledictions to automobilists at large. This is, of course, 
very unfair, and if only because the car has unquestionably 
come to stay, it is desirable not only to be reconciled to it, but 
to learn something about it. It is wonderful how prejudice 
disappears as one finds oneself skimming smoothly along a 
pleasant wide country road at the top regulation speed ; and the 
conveniences of the car can scarcely be exaggerated. In the 
next number I hope to publish an article showing its utility 
when employed by a shooting-party who have long distances to 
traverse. 


NOTES 
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I was at a house the other day, some four miles from the 
station, where some guests were leaving for a place, over thirty 
miles off, which could only be reached by going a long way 
out of the direct line and changing into a train which necessi- 
tated a tedious wait at a little junction. Under ordinary 
circumstances there would have been the drive to the station, 
the journey to the junction, the second railway journey, and 
then the drive home ; but my host provided a car, and in 
a third of the time that would otherwise have been occupied 
our friends were comfortably landed at their own door. 
Equipped with a car one can go to lunch or shoot, or can 
receive friends for those agreeable purposes, many miles beyond 
the radius that is practically possible if one trusts to horses. 
Indeed the conveniences of the car are endless—when all goes 
well with it ; and to show how to keep the machine in order, 
and to enable the user to learn all about it, is the object of 
the new Badminton book. In view of the fact that I am the 
Editor I cannot of course give an impartial opinion about this 
volume, but I might perhaps be allowed to express a belief that 
it will cover the whole ground with remarkable completeness. 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, an enthusiastic motorist, is to a great 
extent taking charge of the preparation, and we have got 
together a body of enthusiasts, at home and abroad, whose 
work is really a labour of love. The technical chapters, more- 
over, are all being read and discussed at length at meetings of 
the Automobile Club, whose secretary, Mr. C. Johnson, is also 
devoting himself to the book with untiring energy. The scheme 
of it is beyond question singularly complete, and if our efforts are 
successful, this thirtieth volume of the Badminton Library will 
be issued in April. 


These Notes are of course written long before the publication 
of the weights for the Grand National, and consequently it is too 
soon for extended comment on the race. Before even the 
entries were in the Calendar a general opinion was current that 
Ambush II. ‘could not be beaten’; and yet the handicap has 
to appear—and there are over thirty fences to be jumped, 
some big ones, a few very big, and at all there is a strong 
chance of a horse being knocked over or brought down by 
landing on or swerving against something else! As for the 
weight, it is not so much what the King’s horse may be set 
to carry as what burden may be allotted to others ; for I sup- 
pose that Ambush’s place is pretty well fixed. Manifesto must 
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be top weight after his two victories, the second three years 
since with 12st. 7lb. But I do not suppose he will have more 
than-that weight this time, seeing that he is fourteen years old, 
that he could not be got to the post last year, and was beaten 
the year before with 12st. 131b. Ambush will surely have 
12st. 1 lb. or 12st. 21b., considering that as a six-year-old he 
won with 11st. 3lb. A National winner must be penalised, 
as it were, about a stone on the occasion of his next appear- 
ance, and especially is this so in the case of a horse in the very 
prime of life. Of other National winners I presume that 
Drogheda will have about 11st. 12 lb. and Grudon about 11 st. 
The facts that a horse stays and has won over the Liverpool 
course are enormously in his favour, and obviously Ambush 
has recommendations, but I cannot see where the extreme con- 
fidence with regard to him comes in. Two horses that I think 
must be taken into consideration are the ‘ Drums,’ Drumree and 
Drumcree. The latter was second last year, beaten four 
lengths, with 1o st., and ought not to have more than something 
like 1ost. glb.; the other has a reputation which may induce 
the handicapper to put him a good many pounds higher. I 
may be wrong, but this is my anticipation, for there is a general 
idea that Drumtee is ‘a National horse.’ I like the breeding 
of the two Drums, ’ree by Royal Meath and ’cree by Ascetic. 
But more of this next month. 


The usual discussion about the decadence of steeplechasing 
is, as a matter of course, in progress, and I think that even 
more than the usual number of remedies are being suggested. 
It seems to me that the first requisite for the improvement of 
sport under National Hunt Rules is the formation of a National 
Hunt Committee. It might perhaps be replied that there is 
one, and I am perfectly aware that the names of some fifty 
gentlemen are published in various places as constituting this 
body ; as to which I can only say that, taking an active interest 
in the sport as I do, and being a constant attendant at many 
meetings, I see very little of them, and only on exceedingly 
rare occasions meet more than a very few; for two or three 
good sportsmen do diligently fulfil the duties they undertook 
when elected. I am all against democratising the two leading 
bodies of the Turf, and sincerely hope in particular that two or 
three persons, who ought not to be members of the Jockey Club, 
and are diligently striving to obtain admission to that body by 
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weight of metal, will not be successful in their endeavours, Flat- 
racing, however, gets on very well indeed as things are, in spite 
of the fact that at times the Stewards are indiscreetly chosen. 
But steeplechasing is in far from a flourishing condition, and is 
not likely to be improved unless the business of improvement is 
taken up by those in authority. One of the remedies commonly 
suggested is the abolition of the ‘open ditch,’ it being declared 
that many owners will not subject their horses to the risk of 
accident over this obstacle ; and this cry was naturally increased 
when Hidden Mystery hurt himself and had to be destroyed at 
Sandown. I cannot believe, however, that the fence is the 
drawback its opponents declare it to be. When we see the 
wretches that run in Selling Handicap Steeplechases, and jump 
this fence scores of times every season without making the 
slightest fuss about it—aged and infirm old crocks on whose 
backs a moderately cautious man would hesitate to climb 
under any circumstances—I really cannot believe that the open 
ditch is such a formidable affair. Horses have to be schooled 
before they jump it, as a matter of course ; but if it were aban- 
doned, and there were no fences that a hurdle-racer could not 
jump without practice, 1 am by no means convinced that the 
number of accidents in steeplechases would be diminished. 


The open ditch might judiciously be banked up to the rail, so 
that horses could not get their legs under the timber, and 
perhaps some amendment might be made in the form of the 
ditch. This done, I would certainly let it remain. 


Another suggested amendment is the abolition of all races 
under £100 in value, and it seems reasonable to suppose that 
this would prove beneficial, The argument against it is that 
some of the minor meetings would not be able to keep on. I 
am by no means sure that this would be an unmitigated mis- 
fortune, but at the same time there is something to be said on 
behalf of little places such as Chelmsford, Bungay, Southwell, 
Sheffield and Rotherham, Hambledon, and others, which pro- 
vide modest sport in a humble way and amuse dwellers in the 
vicinity. The little £40 races have been toa considerable extent 
supported by owners who are bent on avoiding penalties in 
order that they might have a try for a valuable stake later on, 
it being hoped that handicappers would underestimate animals 
that bad been confined to such petty affairs. An idea which 
commends itself to me is the following: If a horse runs for any 
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race worth less than {100 he should be disqualified for running 
in any race of greater value during the same season, from 
October to April. Such a rule would, no doubt, offend a 
certain number of individuals; but the idea is to improve the 
sport of steeplechasing, not to please everybody. Yet another 
suggestion is that there should be no race worth less than {100 
at any place where there is also a flatrace-course. But I think 
such a rule as this would be less effective than the other just 
propounded. 


A correspondent kindly sends me a long list of suggested 
names for horses, some of which strike me as particularly neat. 
‘Byzantium’ does very well for a son of Eastern Emperor and 
By-and-Bye, and I rather like ‘Gone Away’ for a daughter of 
Despair and Foxley, as also ‘Fallen Angel’ for a son of 
St. Angelo and Mishap. The Loved One—Crooked Answer 
filly is easily named, but ‘Ask Mamma’ is good ; and ‘Clarionet’ 
is not bad for the daughter of Orion and Clarina. If it is 
justifiable to read ‘Galloping’ for ‘Galopin,’ the son of that 
good horse and Old Lady is fairly well hit off by ‘ Banbury 
Cross,’ and perhaps ‘Lady Archer’ is near enough for the 
daughter of Ladas and La Fléche. ‘Court Scandal’ is my 
correspondent’s suggestion for the Royal Hampton—Spice filly; 
but I am rather afraid that everybody would not be pleased if 
Lord Derby called his son of Bumptious—Lock and Key ‘ Papal 
Supremacy. ‘Croquet’ is put forward for the daughter of 
Green Lawn and Miss Springfield, and ‘Gather Ye Rosebuds’ 
for the son of Quickly Wise and Prickles—an excellent name, 
I think. My correspondent evidently has the knack of nomen- 
clature, and though she does not offer her services, I have little 
doubt she will be glad to exercise her ingenuity if any owners 
who read this are in difficulties about naming their horses. 


I suppose Nasturtium must be more than useful, or he 
would not have been sent by presumably good judges to run for 
the Derby ; nevertheless it seems rather rash to back him for 
the great Epsom race at such a short price as 10 to 1 until a 
good deal more is known about him.. The son of Watercress 
and Margerique may perhaps win the Derby and follow on with 
the Ascot Cup next year ; but it has yet to be ascertained that 
he can stay the Derby course, and on the whole his paternity 
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is not particularly encouraging. Few of the young Watercresses 
do stay, I believe, and I have heard it hinted that he does not 
care very much about racing, which is another thing that has 
to be considered. Of other Derby horses it is said that Ard 
Patrick is wintering particularly well, and he certainly looked 
an improving sort. But he, again, may share the rooted dislike 
of racing which other St. Florians have exhibited. All last 
year Minting only had two winners to his credit, and one of 
them, Thirlstane, is certainly not calculated to win fame for 
his parent. I cannot quite believe in Minting as the sire of a 
Derby winner, and am by no means wrapped up in Minstead, 
whose legs may or may not stand a Derby preparation. I read 
in a paper the other day that Fowling Piece was regarded by 
his friends as little more than a plater, and that very small 
credit was due to him for running Glass Jug to a neck, as this 
filly was believed to be moderate and was not fancied when she 
won. As a matter of fact next to nothing was known about 
Fowling Piece, except that he was a great, fine colt who could - 
not possibly approach his best as a two-year-old ; and Glass 
Jug was fancied very much indeed for the race she won, the 
Boscawen Stakes. Just before the horses went to the post for 
this event her owner was talking to Mornington Cannon, who 
expressed his opinion that Royal Lancer—running in the race 
—was probably the best two-year-old that had been out; but 
this did not prevent the stable from backing Glass Jug—and, 
to be quite specific, taking 100 to 30 about her. According 
to Maher, who rode Fowling Piece, the son of Carbine and 
Galinne would have won comfortably had he run straight, 
instead of swerving about all over the course at the finish 
because he was so green, and he may have to be taken into 
consideration. Csardas is a good sound colt, and though some 
of the get of Ladas are said to be a bit shifty, I never saw 
anything of that kind in him. Duke of Westminster scarcely 
seems to have been increasing in favour of late, possibly, how 
ever, only because of the introduction of Nasturtium. Year 
after year something from Kingsclere is usually very near the 
mark for the Derby. As I have before remarked, John Porte1 
would not have advised one of his employers to give 21,000 
guineas for a horse unless he had entertained a very high 
opinion of him. It is much too early to talk about the Derby 
with anything like decision for some months to come, but I am 
inclined to think it will take a good horse to beat the son of 
Orme and Gantlet. 
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A great many things may have happened between the time 
of writing and publishing these Notes. Lord Rosslyn may have 
won a fortune at Monte Carlo for his syndicate, or, on the other 
hand, he may have lost his capital ; and I am inclined on the 
whole to fancy that the latter is much the more probable con- 
tingency. If the papers are correct, the syndicate is not doing 
very well. I have reason to believe that Lord Rosslyn’s method 
of procedure is that described as the ‘ Fitzroy System’ in ‘ V. B.’s’ 
excellent little book, ‘Monte Carlo Anecdotes and Systems of 
Play.’ ‘It used to be very popular amongst the English com- 
munity about three years ago,’ ‘ V. B.’ informs his readers. The 
idea of the game is to increase the stake by one unit every 
time until you have wiped out all previous losses and gained 
one unit as well for every coup played. The awkward point 
about the system is that it requires so much capital, but this 
difficulty Lord Rosslyn appears to have overcome, at any rate 
confiding friends started him with a good round sum, and I 
understand that he plays on both sides of the table at the same 
time, in the manner recommended. The one thing certain is 
that no system in the world can do away with the steady 
percentage in favour of the bank which must infallibly tell in 
the long run, and if Lord Rosslyn goes on long enough he 
will inevitably lose. Advocates of systems are always made 
peculiarly angry when told this, but there is no doubt about it. 
There is, however, always a chance that luck may favour a man 
and that he will not go on too long. As ‘V. B.’ remarks, ‘It 
is quite possible to turn 200 louis into 1000 in a very short 
time if you are sufficiently lucky to avoid a bad day at the 
start. But the bad day is always lurking in the way of the 
player on system, and is sure to overtake him sooner or later, 
unless he leaves off in time—and who does? 


Of course a system may go on well for a long time, and it 
is that fact which persuades some fortunate players that it must 
go on for ever. I have before me at the time of writing many 
pages of figures, giving the result of a system played by a friend 
—or, rather, not actually played, but calculated from actual 
numbers that turned up at the table—and the results having 
been what they were the system looks invincible. I have also 
the figures of the same system applied to racing in England 
daily from March 25 to November 23 of last year. My friend 
took the tips from the Standard, manipulated them according 
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to the scheme he had devised, starting with one sovereign, and 
the total shows a gain of £1859 10s. 8d. I have not room to 
give any progressive indication of these figures, and moreover 
they would be of little significance unless the system were 
explained, but I may briefly remark that there was a loss of 
£3 15s. on the first week of the season, of £11 5s. on the 
second week, a profit of £26 13s. on the third week, the fourth 
- Monday he was out £33 2s., but the week following he had 
£120 in hand, and never looked back, though there were 
fluctuations. The £333 he had to the good on July 1 was 
reduced by rather more than {£200 the week following, after 
which, however, a run of luck brought him up to £505 the 
next Monday. On September 30 he was £800 in; the next 
fortnight showed a loss of £300 ; the following week, however, 
a gain of nearly £1300. During the year he backed (unfor- 
tunately for him only in imagination) 975 losers, 359 winners, 
3 horses walked over, and 408 of his selections did not start— 
the final win being as stated, £1859 tos. 8d. 


I published an article last month about ‘Tobogganing in 
England,’ recommending certain machines which had _ been 
tested by the author. A letter from an authority on the 
subject criticises these toboggans as in any case by no means 
the best, and in some cases as decidedly dangerous ; and the 
critic, Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, is good enough to send me 
a book he has written on the subject, ‘Notes on Tobogganing 
at St. Moritz,’ a study of which volume certainly carries con- 
viction with it. If any one wants to know a great deal about 
toboggans and the way to use them, I have the greater pleasure 
in recommending this little work from the fact that any profits 
derived from the sale are given to the St. Moritz Aid Fund for 
Invalids. It is published by Messrs. Rivington, 34 King Street, 
Covent Garden, though it may be that it is now out of print, 
as only 250 copies of the second edition were issued, and 
Mr. Cook does not say if a third edition has been printed. 
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